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AS a farther fpecimen of thefe excellent fermons, we 

fhall prefent our readers with an extraét from the beginning 

of the feventh difcourfe—On THE proper EsTIMATE 

or Human Lire. Ecclefiaftes xii. 8. Vanity of vanities, 

jeith the preacher, all is vanity. 

‘“‘ No ferious maxim has been more generally adopted than 

that of the text. In every age, the vanity of human life has 

been the theme of declamation, and the fubjeét of complaint. 

It is aconclufion in which men of all charaéters and ranks, the 

high and the low, the young and the old, the religious and the 

worldly, have more frequently concurred than in any other. But 

how juit foever the conclufion may be, the premifes from which 

it is drawn are often falfe. For it is prompted by various mo- 

tives, and derived from very different view: of things. Some- 

times the language of the text is aflumed by a feeptic who cavils 

at Providence, and cenfures the conftitution of the world. Some- 

times it is the complaint of a peevifh man who is difcontented 

with his ftation, and ruffled by the difappointment of unreafonable 

hopes. Sometimes it is the ftyle of the licentious, when groan- 
ing under miferies in which their vices have involved them. In- 
vectives again{t the vanity of the world which come from any of 
thefe quarters deferve no regard; as they are the dictates of ime 
piety, of fpleen, or of folly. The only caie in which the fenti- 
ment of the text claims our attention, is whea uttered, not as 
an afperfion on Providence, or a reflection on human affairs in 
general; not as the language of private difcontent, or the refult 
of guilty fufferings; but as the tober conclufion of 2 wife and 
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good man concerning the imperfection of that happinefs which 
refts folely on woridly pieafures. Thefe, in their faireft form 
are not what they feem to be. They never beitow that complete 
fatisfaGiion which they promife ; and therefore he who looks to 
nothing beyond them, thall have frequent caufe to deplore their 
vanity. 

‘* Nothing is of higher importance to us as men and as Chriftians, 
thin to form a proper eftimate of human life, without either lozd- 
ing it with imaginary evils, or expecting from it greater advan- 
tages than itis able to yield. It thall be my bufinefs, theretore, 
in this difcourfe, to diftinguifh a juft and religious fente of the 
vanity of the world from the unreafonable complaints of it which 
we often hear. 1 fhall endeavour, I. To fhew in what fenfe it is 
true that all earthly pleafures are vanity. Il. To inquire how this 
vanity of the world can be reconciled with the perteétions of its 
great Author. Il. To examine whether there are not fome real 
and folid enjoyments in human life which fall not under this ge 
neral charge of vanity. Ani, IV. To point out the proper im- 
provement to be made of fuch a flate as the life of man hall ap- 
pear on the whole to be. 

“© 1, Lato thew in what fenfe it is true that all human pleafures 
are vanity. This is a topic which might be embellithed with the 
pomp of much defcription, But I thall ftudioufly avoid exagge- 
ration, and only point out a threefold vanity in human lite which 
every impartial obferver cannot but admit; difappointment in 
purfuir, diffatisfaction in enjoyment, uncertainty in poffefiion, 

* Firft, difappointment in purfuit. When we look around us 
on the world, we every where beho!d a bufy multitude, intent on 
the profecution of various defigns which their wants or defires 
have fuggefted. We behold them employing every method which 
ingenuity can devife, fome the patience of indufiry, fome the 
boldnefs of enterprife, others the dexterity of flratagem, in order 
to compafs their ends. Of this inceflant ftir and activity, what 
is the fruit? In comparifon of the crowd who have toiled in vain, 
now fmall is the number of the fuccefsful? Or rather, where 's 
the man who will declare that in every point he has completed 
Lis plan, and attained his utmoft with? No extent of human 
abilities has been able to difcover a path which, in any line of 
lite, leads unerringly to fucceis. The race is not alaways to the 
Swift, aor the battle to the Jirong, nor riches to men of underflanaing. 

We may form our plans with the mof profound fagacity, and 
with the moft vigilant caution may guard againft dangers on every 
fide, But fome unforefeen eccurrence comes acrofs which bailies 
vur wifdom, and lays cur labours in the duf. oe 

‘“* Were fuch difappointments confined to thofe who afpire 2 
engrofling the higher deyartments of life, the misjortune were 
leis. The humiliation of the mighty, and the fall of ambition 
from its towering height, little concern the bulk of manku. 
Thele are objeéts on which, «s on diftant meteors, they gaze irom 
ajar, without drawing perfonal inflruction from events io 5 uch 
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above them. But, alas! when we defcend into the regions of 
private life, we find difappointment and blafted hope equally pre- 
valent there. Neither the moderation of our views, nor the 
‘uftice of our pretenfions, can enfure fuccefs, Bat tine and chance 
happen to all. Againft the ftream of events both the worthy and 
the undeferving are obliged to ftruggle ; and both are frequently 
overborne alike by the current. 

“ Befides difappointment in purfuit, diffatisfaction in enjoy- 
ment is a farther vanity to which the human {tate is fubject. This 
is the fevereft of all mortifications, after having been fuccefsful in 
the purfuit, to be baffled in the enjoyment itfelf. Yet this is 
found to be an evil ftill more general than the former. Some may 
be fo fortunate as to attain what they have purfued ; bur none are 
rendered completely happy by what they have attained. Difap- 
pointed hope is mifery; and yet fuccefstul hope is only imperfect 
blifs. Look through all the ranks of mankind. Examine the 
condition of thofe who appear moft profperous ; and you will find 
that they are never juft what they defire to be. If retired, they 
languifh for action; if bufy, they complain of fatigue. If in 
middle life, they are impatient for diftinétion ; if in high fations, 
they figh after freedom and eafe. Something is ftill wanting to 
that plenitude of fatisfaétion which they expeéted to acquire. 
Together with every with that is gratified, a new demand ariles. 
One void opens in the heart, as another is filled. On withes, 
wifhes grow; and to the end, it is rather the expectation of what 
they have not, than the enjoyment of what they have, which 
occupies and interefts the mott fuccefsful. 

“ This diflutisfaction in the midft of human pleafure fprings 
partly from the nature of our enjoyments themfelves, and partly 
trom circumftances which corrupt them. No woridly enjoyments 
are adequate to the high defires and powers of an immortal fpirit. 
Fancy paints them at a diftance with fplendid colours; but pof- 
fefion unveils the fallacy. The eagernefs of paflion beftows upon 
them at firft a brifk and lively relifh. Bur it is their tate always 
to pall by familiarity, and fometimes to pafs from fatiety into 
difguft. Happy would the poor man think himfelf if he could 
enter on all the treafures of the rich; and happy for a fhort 
while he might be. But before he had long contemplated and 
admired his ftate, his poffeilions would feem to leffen, and his 
cares would grow. 

** Add to the unfatisfying nature of our pleafures the attend- 
ing circumftances which never fail to corrupt them. For, fuch as 
they are, they are at no time poffeffled unmixed. To human lips 
it is not given to tafte the cup of pure joy. When external cir- 
cumftances fhow faireft to the world, the envied man groans in 
private under his own burden. Some vexation difquiets, fome 
paflion corrodes him; fome diftrefs, either felt or feared, gnaws, 
like a worm, the root of his felicity. When there is nothing 


from without to difturb the profperous, a fecret poifon operates 
Ppz within. 
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within. For worldly happinefs ever tends to deftroy itfelf, by 
corrupting the heart. It fofters the loofe and the violent paffions, 
It engenders noxious habits; and taints the mind with a falfe 
delicacy, which makes it feel a thoufand unreal evils, 

«* But put the cafe in the moft favourable light. Lay afide 
from human pleafures both difeppointment in purfuit, and deceit. 
fulnefs in enjoyment ; fuppofe them to be fully attainable, and 
completely fatisfactory ; {till there remains to be confidered the 
vanity of uncertain pofleffion and fhort duration. Were there in 
worldly things any fixed point of fecurity which we could gain, 
the mind would then have fome bafis on which to reft. But our 
condition is fuch, that every thing wavers and totters around us, 
Boaft not thyfelf of to-morrow; for thou knoweft not what a day 
may bring forth, It is much if, during its courfe, thou heareft 
not of fomewhat to difquiet or alarm thee. For life never pro- 
ceeds long in an uniform train. It is continually varied by unex- 
pected events. The fceds of alteration are every where fown; 
and the funfhine of profperity commonly accelerates their growth, 
If your enjoyments be numerous, you lie more open on different 
fides to be wounded. If you have poffeffed them long, you have 
greater caufe to dread an approaching change, By flow degrees 
profperity rifes; but rapid is the progrefs of evil. It requires 
no preparation to bring it forward. The edifice which it cot 
much time and labour to ereét,. one inaufpicious event, one fud- 
den blow, can level with the duft. Even fuppofing the accidents 
of life to leave us untouched, human blifs muft flill be tranfitory ; 
for man changes of himfelf. No courfe of enjoyment can delight 
us long. What amufed our youth lofes its charm in maturer 
age. As years advance, our powers are blunted, and our pleafur- 
able feelings decline. The filent lapfe of time is ever carrying 
fomewhat from us, till at length the period comes when all muft 
be fwept away. The profpect of this termination of our labours 
and purfuits 1s fufficient to mark our ftate with vanity. Our days 
are as @hand-breadh, aud our age is as nothing. Within that little 
ipace is all our enterprife bounded. We crowd it with toils and 
cares, with contention and firife. We project great defigns, en- 
tertain high hopes, and then leave our plans unfinifhed, and fink 
into oblivion. 

** This much let it fuffice to have faid concerning the vanity of 
the world, That too much has not been faid, muft appear to 
every one who confiders how generally mankind lean to the op- 
pofite fide ; and how often by undue attachment to the prefent 
flate, they both feed the moft finful paffions, and pierce themfelves 
through with many forrows. Let us proceed to enquire, 

*¢ II. How this vanity of the world can be reconciled with the 
perfections of its divine Author. This enquiry involves that great 
difficulty which has perplexed the thoughtful and ferious in every 
age; if God be good, whence the evil that fills the earth? lo 
aniwer to this interefting queftion, let us obferve, ites 
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« In the firft place, that the prefent condition of man was not 
his original or primary ftate. We are informed by divine revelation, 
that it is the confequence of his voluntary apoitacy from God 
and a ftate of innocence. By this, his nature was corrupted ; 
his powers were enfeebled; and vanity and vexatign introduced 
into his life. All nature became involved in the:condemnation 
of man, The earth was curfed upon his account, and the whole 
creation made to groan and travail in pain, 

« How myfterious foever the account of this fall may appear 
tous, many circumftances concur to authenticate the fact, and to 
fhow that human nature and the human ftate have undergone an 
unhappy change. The belief of this has obtained in almott all 
nations and religions. It can be traced through all the tables of 
antiquity. An obfcure tradition appears to have pervaded the 
whole earth, that man is not now what he was at firit; but that, 
in confequence of foie tranfgreflion againft his great Lord, a 
ftate of degradation and exile iucceeded to a condition that was 
more flourifhing and happy. As our nature carries plain marks of 
perverfion and diforder, fo the world which we inhabit bears the 
{ymptoms of having been convulfed in all its frame. Naturalitts 
point out to us every where the traces of fome violent change 
which it has fuffered. Iflands torn from the continent, burning 
mountains, fhattered precipices, uninhabitable waftes, give it all 
the appearance of a mighty ruin. The phyfical and moral ftate 
of man in this world mutually fympathize and correfpond. 
They indicate not a regular and orderly ftructure either of mat- 
ter or of mind, but the remains of fomewhat that once was more 
fair and magnificent. Let us obferve, 

‘* In the fecond place, that as this was not the original, fo it 
isnot intended to be the final ftute of man. Though in confe- 
quence of the abuie of the human powers, fin and vanity were 
introduced into this region of the univerfe, it was not the pur- 
pofe of the Creator that they fhould be permitred to reign for 
ever. He hath made ample provifion for the recovery of the 
penitent and faithful part of his fubjects, by the merciful under- 
taking of that great reftorer of the world, our Lord Jefus Chrift. 
By him life and immortality were both purchafed and brought to 
light. The new heavens and the new earth are difcovered, avherein 
dwvelleth righteoufnefs; where, through the divine grace, human 
hature fhall regain its original honours, and man fhall return 
to be what once he was in Paradife. Through thofe high diico- 
veries of the Gofpel, this life appears to good men only in the 
light of an intermediate and preparatory fiate. Its vanity and 
mifery, ina manner, difappear. They have every reafon to fub- 
mit without complaint to its laws, and to wait in patience till the 
appointed time come for the reflitution of all things. Let us take 
horice, 

“In the third place, that, a future ftate being made known, 


We can account in a fatisfying manner for the prefent dittrefs of 
, 4 human 
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human life, without the fmalleft impeachment of divine goodness, 
The fufferings we here undergo are converted into difcipline and 
improvement. Through the bleffing of Heaven, good is extra‘. 
ed from apparent evil; and the very mifery which originated from 
fin is rendered the means of correcting finful paffions, and prepa- 
ring us for felicity, There is much reafon to believe that crea- 
tures as imperfect as we are, require fome fuch preliminary flate of 
experience before they can recover the perfeétion of their nature, 
It is in the midit of difappointments and trials that we learn the 
infufficiency of temporal things to happinefs, and are taught to 
feck it from God and Virtue. By thefe the violence of our paf- 
fions is tamed, and our minds are formed to fobriety and reft:c- 
tion. In the varieties of life, occafioned by the viciffirude of 
worldly fortune, we are inured to habits both of the active and 
the fuifering virtues. How much foever we complain of the va- 
nity of the world, faéts plainly thow that if its vanity were lefs, it 
could not anfwer the purpofe of falutary difcipline. Unfatisfacto- 
ry as it is, its pleafures are ftill too apt to corrupt our hearts, 
How fatal then muft the confequences have been, had it yielded us 
more complete enjoyment ? If, with all its troubles, we are in dan- 
ger of being too much attached to it, how entirely would it have 
feduced our affections, if no troubles had been mingled with its 
pleafures ? 

‘¢ Thefe obfervations ferve in a great meafure to obviate the 
difficulties which arife from the app:rent vanity of the human 
fate, by fhowing how, upon the Chriftian fyftem, that vanity 
may be reconciled with the infinite goodnefs of the Sovereign of 
the Univerfe. The prefent condition of man is not that for which 
he was originally defigned ; it is not to be his final {tate ; and du- 
ring his paffage through the world, the diftrefles which he under- 
goes are rendered medicinal and improving. After having taken 
this view of things, the cloud which, in the preceding part of the 
gifcourfe, appeared to fit fo thick upon human life begins to be dif- 
fipated. We now perceive that man is not abandoned by his 
Creator. We difcern great and good defigns go'ng on in his be- 
half, and, we are allowed to entertain better hopes.” 

(To be concluded in cur next.) 








Remarks on Dr. Samnel Fobnfon’s Tourney to the Hebrides; in 
which are cantained, Objervations on the Antiquities, Language, 
Genius, and Manners of the Highlanders of Scotland, By 
the Reverend Donald M‘Nicol, 4. M. Minifier of Lifmore in 
Jreyifpire, 8vo. 4s. Boards, Cadell. 


The Journey, on which our author animadverts with fo 


much {pleen and freedom, was noticed in the firft volume of 
our 
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our Review. There we gave our opinion, on the whole, 
that the lovers of Travels, Journies, and Voyages, would 
find but little amufement in the Doétor’s performance ; : and 
that he had re owned the truth, in the conclufion of 
his work, by faying, that ‘he was conf{cious his thoughts 
on national manners were the thoughts of one who had feen 
but little.” 

With regard to the Jate appearance of thefe Remarks, Mr. 
M‘Nicol, in an Advertifement prefixed to the work, gives 
us the following reafons : 

‘+ The following theets,” fays he, ** were written foon after Doc- 
tor Johnfon’s ‘ Journey to the Hebrides’ was printed. But as 
the writer had never made his appearance at the bar of the public, 
he was unwilling to enter the lifts with fuch a powerful antagonift, 
without previoufly confulting a few friends, The diftance of 
thofe friends made it difficult to procure their opinion, without 
fome trouble and a great los of time: befides, the author was not 
fo fond of his work as to be very anxious about its publication. 

“ He is, however, fenfible that the publication, if it was at 

all to happen, has been too long delayed. Anfwers to eminent 
writers are generally indebted, for their fale and circulation, to 
the works which they endeavour to refute. Unfortunately Doc- 
tor Johnfon’s * Journey” has lain dead in the library for fome time 
pat. This confideration is fo difcouraging, that the writer of the 
Remarks expecfs little literary reputation, and lefs profit, from his 
labours. But as he had gone fo far, he was induced to go further 
fill, were it for nothing mere than the amd:tion of fending his work 
to /leep, on the fame fhelf, with that of the learned Doctor John- 
fon.” 

As Dr. Johnfon’s ¢ Journey,’ according to our author’s 
own teftimony, has lain dead in the library “for fome time pa/f?, 
ae not to have diffurbed its repofe, nor treated the afhes 

f the dead with fo much difrefpe&t and inhumanity. In 
this cafe, nil de mortuis nifi bonum, ought to have tempered 
his malice, or reftrained his afperity. 

The epithets introduced by Mr. MNicol in his Remarks, 
are, for the moft part, harfh and illiberal. This he viru- 
lently condemns in the Doéttor, but fecms not to be aware 
that he lies under the fame condemnation. He talks loudly 
of the Do&tor’s /eurrilities, but, we think, his own are by no 
means inferior, To fay the truth, an abundance of filth 
and dirt is thrown on dorh fides. 

Mr. M-Nicol afferts that the Doftor embraced every op- 
portunity to inculcate the poverty of the Scotch. “© This’ 
fays he, ** feems to be arich topic to him.” Here, in vine 


dication of the Dogtor, we fhall inform Mr. M‘Nicol, that 
a charaéter 
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a charaéler of Scotland was given, prior to the * Journey,’ 
in the following /iriking lines. 
© Whoe’er he is, defires to fee 
A barren land, without a tree, 
The rankeft beggary and pride, 
As clole as nits and lice ally’d, 
Be poifon’d when he eats and drinks,” 
Or flavour’d with all kinds of ftinks ; 
Whoe’er would bite, or wou’d be bit, 
Would get the itch, or be be—t, 
Let him to Scotland but repair, 
He’ll find all thete perfeclions there.’ 


Our author’s ambition of fending his work to fleep on the fame 
fhelf with that of the learned Doctor Fobnfon, recals to our me- 
mory the condué of a ftudent at one of our univerfities, 
who being deficient in point of learning, could not undergo 
the examination requifite for his degree. In confequence of 
this deficiency he was plucked, but fummoning up his forti- 
tude he coolly and deliberately anfwered his contoling friends, 
as an alleviation of the mifcarriage, that * Dean Swift was 
plucked before him.’ To /Zep on the fhelf for a time, for- 
bodes a difagreeable. removal, 


In vicum vendentem thus & odores, 
Et piper & quicquid chartis amicitur ineptis. 


However, to come to the point, and do Mr. M‘Nicol 
juttice, we confefs, that moft of his remarks are accute and 
ingenious : and had they not abounded with fo much perfo- 
nal inveétive, they would have been more likely to engage 
the attention of the public, and pleafe the tafte of judicious 
readers. 

Doétor Johnfon had afferted in his ¢ Journey,’ that Scot- 
land was conquered by Cromwell. But contrary to this, our 
author fays, that a man muft have little knowledge of fads, 
or ftill leis honefty, who can gravely advance fuch an opinion, 
for adds he, * it is well known to every perfon who is in 
the leaft acquainted with hiftory, that Scotland has never 
been conquered. The country has been often invaded, and 
its armies have been fometimes defeated, but it never yet 
has iubmitted to a foreign yoke. 

“ To reduce Scotland was an attempt that defied the whole powet 
of the Roman empire, even at the height of its glory. The Danes, 
who made fo eafy a conqueft of England, acquired nothing but 
death and graves in Scotland; and the united fraud, force, and 

perfeverance 
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rfeverance of Edward I. and fome of his fucceffors, though l- 
ways allitted by a powerful faction in the country, could never fub- 
dye the fpirit of a people who were determined to be free, and 
difdained the control of an ufurper.” 

But in order toclear up this matter, Mr. M*Niccl de- 
res the Doétor to look back and fee what antiquity favs on 
re fubje&t, and then cites patlages from Ammianus Mar- 


4 
cellinus, and Dio, whom he calls the moft candid and unex - 
ceptionable of the Roman hiftorians, 

In the courfe of the work Mr. M‘Nicol, in anfwering 
Dr. Johnfon’s charge of ignorance and barbarity in the Scots, 
traces out anecdotes to convince him that civilization did 
not begin early in England. He calls (p. 92) the Doétoi’s 
Dictionary the perverter of the Englifh language. l'rom 
this affertion we mut beg leave to difient ; for we really look 
on that performance as an exceeding uleful and laborious 
undertaking, executed with judgment. TZ. Scaliger, who 
was no ftranger to the fatigue of Lexic-graphy, hath lett the 
following eppgram on Lexteographers, fuppofed to have been 
written after he had finifhed his Index to the Theiaurus of 
Gruterian infcriptions : 


Si quem dura manet fegtentia judicis olim 
Damnatum xrumnis fupplicii(que caput, 
Hunc neque fabrili laffent ergaftula matia, 
Nec rigidas vexent foila metalJa manus. 
Lextca contexat 3 nam cogtera quid moror ? Omnes 


ane 


Poenarum facies hic labor unus habet. 


As Mr. M‘Nicol informs us, that the origin of Doétor 
Johnion’s Tour to Scotland, may be dated from the firft ap- 
pearance of Offian’s Poems in public, and that they exciied 
the odium he bears to every thing that is Scotch, we fhall lay 
before our readers his fentiments on that fubjet; and this 
we are the more inclined to do, as we gave Doétor John- 
fon’s opinion of the Poems in the above mentioned Review. 

But here our author premifes that he will not, 2s on other 
occafions, quote the particular objeétions of the Degtor, and 
aniwer them one by one ; but continue the threa:! of obter- 
vation, without any interruption, and with as little perfonal 
application as poffible. The malignity of a few others, the 
prejudices of feveral, and the weakneis of many, have fug- 
gefted fimilar objections to the authenticity of Ofmian’s 


Poems, but thefe, our author endeavours to obviate upon 


the fame general ground, 
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‘© The concurrent teftimony of a whole people, and the evi- 
dence of many refpectable individuals, laid betore the public by 
that elegant writer and refpectab'e clergymen, Dr. Blair, hav 
been found incapable, it feems, to fatisfy the minds of men, who 
are unwilling to give credit to any thing calculated to reflect ho. 
nour on the anceftors of the Scotch nation. To perfuade fuch 
men of the truth of any fact, which they are refolved not to be- 
lieve, is beyond my wifh, as well as my expectation. But as many 
candid and well-meaning perfons have been feduced into an error, 
by the bold afertions of the incredulous, I thall examine in a 
fuccinét manner, the objeftions on which they found their want of 
faith. 

‘© Some derive an objeAion to the authenticity of Ojfan’s poems, 
from an alledged fupercilioufnefs in Mr, Macpherfon, in refufing 
fatisfaction on that head, to every writer, with or without a name, 
who choofes to demand that fatisfaétion at the bar of the public. 
Though 1 am told that fuperciliouinefs is no part of Mr. Macpher- 
fon’s character, I think he has a right to affume it on fuch occa- 
fiens. ‘To anfwer the queries of the prejudiced would have no 
eficct ; and there can be noend to folving the difficulties ftarted by 
the ignorant. The moft loud and clamorous are generally thofe 
who are leait entitled to fatisfaction; and were Mr. Macpherfoa to 
detcend into a controverfy, upon a mere matter of fact, he wouid 
n amanner, leave truth to the decilion of fophiftry. 

** Mr. Magpherjon has done all that could, or ought to be ex- 

1. He has never refufed the examination or perufal of his 

ripts to perfons of tafle and knowledge in the Celtic lan- 

Chefe are the beft, if not the only judges of the fubjed ; 

thete are perteétly fatisfied as to the authenticity of the 

ns, Mi. Macpherfon has a right to be totally indifferent to the 
veredubry ot others, 

To extend the opportunity of judging for themfelves, to 

ich as are converfant in the language of the ancient Scots, and yet 

have no opportunity of examining Mr. Macpherfon’s originals, he 

has publifhed the feventh book of Yemora. He went further: 

he publithed propofals fer printing al/ the poems by fubferipuon; 


but as no fubloribers appeared, he jufily took it as the fenfe of the 
ic, that the authenticity, as being a matter of fuch general 
ety, Was abfolutely and decifively admitted. ‘ 

Che fpecimen, which the tran{flator has publifhed, carries to 
mind, and, I trait, L have fome right to form a judgment on 


\ 
y 


iuch fubjefts, a thorough convition, that the feventh book of 
vemora is not of Mr. Macpherfon’s compofition. If it had been 
if his own compofition, how could he miftake the meaning of a 
pafluge in it, as it is evident he has done? To every Highlander, 
to every inan af cancour in any country, this is a decifive truth 
t the authenticity of the poems. Neither the bold affertions of 
ene prejudiced, nor all the fophiftry of criticifin, can perfuade the 
vorld, that any man can mifttake the meaning of what ke has 
himtelf. 


‘¢ But 
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«« But though the poems of Offan bear every internal mark of 
onginality, though they convey. no ideas, exh:bit no ornaments, 
contain no fentiments, which ate not peculiarly Ceric, according 
to the accounts we have received of Celtic manners from the an- 
cients, we, the natives of the Highlands, and «ve certainly mutt 
ve allowed to be the beft judges ot rhe matter, do not found their 
authenticity oh internal proofs, Every man of enquiry, every 
perfon of the leaft tafte for the poetry, or turn for the antiquities 
of his country, has heard often repeated fome part or other 0! 
the poems publifhed by Mr. Macpherfon. Hundreds itil! alive have 
heard portions of them recited, long before Mr. Macpherjon was 
born; fo that he cannot poflibly be deemed the author of com- 
potitions, which exited before he had any exiftence himfelf. 

' © Jt is true there is no man now living, and perhaps there 
never has exifted any one perfon, who either can or could re; eat 
the whole of the poems of Offax, It is enough, that the whole 
has been repeated, in detached pieces, through the Highlands and 
fles. Mr. Macpherfon’s great merit has been his collecting the 
diyea membra pocte, and his fitting the parts fo well together, 
as to form a complete figure. Even the perfect fymmetry of that 
figure has been produced, as an argument again{t its antiquity. 
But arguments are loft, and facts are thrown away, upon men, 
who have predetermined vo refift conviction itfelf. 

“In vain has it been alledged, that the age of hunting, in 
which the Fingalians are faid to have lived, cannot be fuppoted to 
have cultivated poetry. This objection is farted by men, who 
are more acquainted with books than human nature. Bur had 
they even confulted their books, they might have received a com- 
plete anfiver to their objeftion. The Scandinavians, who lived in a 
country at moft as unfit for pafture as for the plough, excelled in 
the beautiful and fublime of poetry. Their war fongs, their fune- 
ral elegies, and their love fonnets, convey more lofty ideas of mag- 
nanimity, melancholy, and tendernefs, than the im ft laboured 
compofitions of Greece and Rome, on the fame fubjeéts. The 
allufions are few and fimple ; but they are calculated to im- 
prefs the mind with that ** glow of feeling” which {prings only 
from genuine poetry. 

** Are the Jxdians of America any more than mere hunters? 
Yet who can deny them a claim to the poffeffion of poetry ? Their 
whole language feems to-be, as it were, s/eSfed with poetical me- 
taphor.. ‘Their orations at their congrefies, upon matters ot bufi- 
nefs, are allin the poetical ftyle. They refemble more the fpeeches 
in the Ziad than thofe dry tyllogittical difquifitions, which have 
banifhed all the beautiful fimplicity of eloquence from modern 
public aflemblies. 

‘“* Befides, is there any perfon acquainted with the natives of 
the Highlands, who does not knovy that fuch perfons as are mott 
addicted to hunting, are moft given to poetry ? One of the bett 
fongs prefervedin Macdonald's colle&tion of Gaelic poems, is alrogether 
on the fubjeét of hunting, and the date of its compefition is fo old, 
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that it lies beyond the reach of tradition itfelf. The folitary life 
of a hunter is peculiarly adapted to that melancholy, bur fyirited 
and magnificent turn of thought, which diflinguithes our ancient 
poetry. 

«¢ But it is not neceflary to confider the Fingalians as mere 
hunters. We frequently find in Offan’s poems allufions to flocks 
and herds; and a paftoral life has been univerfally allowed to have 
been peculiarly favourable to the mufe. I could never fee, for my 
own part, any reafon for fuppofing that agriculture itfelf was une 
known in the days of Ofian, though it 1s not mentioned in his 
poems. With a contempt for every thing but the honour acquired 
by the fword, he perhaps confidered the plough as too mean an 
inflrument to be alluded to in compoftions chiefly intended to ani- 
mate the foul to war. 

‘© ‘The dignified fentiments, the exalted manners, the humanity, 
moderation, generofity, gallantry, and tendernets for the fair fex, 
which are fo confpicuous in the poems of Offan, have been brought 
as arguments againft their authenticity. Thete objections, how- 
ever, proceed either from an ignorance of hiftory, a want of know- 
ledge of human nature, or thofe confined notions concerning the 
character of ages and nations, which are too often entertained in 
certain univerfities. With the literature of Greece and Rome, 
they imbibe fuch an exalted idea of claffic character, as induces 
them to confign to ignorance and barbarifm, all antiquity beyond 
the pales of the Greek and Roman empires. 

** But had they confulted the hiftory of other nations, they 
might find that the want of refinement, which is called barbarifm, 
does not abfolutely prove the want of noble and generous qualities 
of the mind. The powers of the foul are in every country the 
fame. Why then fhould not the Celtic druid be as capable of im- 
prefling ufetul inftruction on the followers of his religion, as the 
bare-tooted Se//i, * who facrificed to Jupiter on the cold top of Do- 
dona? Or, by what prefcription has the neighbourhood of Helle. 
/pont a right to fentiments more exalted than thofe of the chieitaia 
who inhabits the coaft of the Vergivian ocean ? Have not many 
nations, who have been called barbarians, excelled the Romans 
in valour, and in that moft exalted of all virtues, a fincere love tor 
their country ? 

** Have not even the Canadians of North America, with fewer 
opportunities of improvement than the Fingalians, been found 
to poffefs almoft all the virtues celebrated in the poems of 
Ofian? + Why therefore thould we deny to the ancient Caledo- 


The Sc//i were certainly as unpolifhed as any drujd in the mof 
barbarous and fequeftred parts of the Highlands and Scotti/a Ifles. 
Aug: de Ledrot 
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vans What we cannot refufe to the modern neighbours of the 
Ehimaux ? 

“« The truth is, that the refemblance at leaft, of all the virtues 
contained in the poems of Offan, and which are probably exay- 
erated in the ufual manner of poetry, ftill remains in the High- 
lands of Scotland, The valour of the Highlanders is allowed by 
ibeir greatelt enemies; and the moft prejudiced cangot accale 
them of cruelty. Battle feems always to have been more the ob- 
‘ect, than the rewards of victory. In the focial virtues, the loweft 
Highlander is not, even in this age, deficient. 

In ancient times, the Highlanders had much better oprors 
tunities to learn exalted fentiments, if fuch muff be learnt, than 
in later agess The moft prejudiced of our opponents will allow, 
that refinement is in every country, in a certain degree, an infe- 
parable appendage of a court. In the days of Fingal, and tor 
many ages after him, the Highlands were the feat of government. 
After the extinction, or rather the conqueft of the Pids, the kings 
of the Scots fixed their refidence in the low country. When the 
fouthern parts of Scotland were wrefted from the Saxons and Danes, 
an extenfion of territory and the danger of a fouthern enemy car- 
rid the feat of government {till further from the Highlanders. 
This circumftance had certainly its weight in depriving the po- 
ilerity of the Fingalians of fome part of that exalted character, 
which difliuguifhed their anceftors. But their retaining ftill fo 
many of the virtues celebrated by Offan, is certainly a good argu- 
ment, that thofe virtues might have exifted in their pertection, in 
more favourable times. 

** But there is little occafion for fpeculative reafoning on a mat- 
ter which is fo well eftablithed by fact. A whole people give their 
tcftimony to the exiftence of the poems of Ofiaa; and geftlemen 
of the firft reputation for veracity, and a capacity to judge of the 
fubjeft, have long ago permitted their names to be given to the 
public, as voughers for many parts of the collection publifhed by 
Mr. Macpherfon. Many more are ready to join their tedtimony to 
that already given to the world. Thetruth is, that even the de- 
fending a matter of fuch notoriety, is the moft plaufible argument 
that the pyejudiced could have brought againft the authenticity of 
the poems, 

‘** To put the matter beyond the contradiction of the preju- 
diced, and the unbelief of the moft incredulous, 1 am glad to 
be able to inform the public, that the whole of the poems of 
Qfian are fpeedily to be printed in the original Gaelic. In vain 
will it be faid by Doétor Fosnfon and others, who have manileftly 
refilved not to believe the authenticity of the poems, that the fame 
man who could invent them in Englifh, might clothe them in a 
Celtic dvefs. To this, I anfwer, that it would be impoffible for any 
perfon, let his talents be ever fo great, to impofe a tran/lation, for 
an original, on any critic in the Gaelic language. 

Dostor Fotn/on will certainly permit me to afk him, whether 


any of his countrymen could imitate the language of the age of 
Chaxcer, 
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Chaucer, fo as to pafs his own work, for a compofition of thofe 
times ? Door Fohnjon’s critical knowledge of the Englith language, 
would fpurn the idea; but I will venture to affure the Doétor, that 
we have, among us, feveral perions as converfant in the old Gaelic 
as he himfelf is in the toncue of the ancient Saxons. 

** In the arrangement of the whole work, and even in the im- 
provement of particular paflages, the public are perhaps indcbred 
to the tafte and judgment of Mr. Macpherfon. Being perfectly 
matter of all the traditions relative to the Fingalian times, he has, 
no doubt availed himfelf of that advantage, in placing the poems 
in their mot natural order, andin reftoring the fcattered members 
of fuch pieces, as he found floating on tradition only, to their ori- 
ginal ftations. As he collected fome parts of the poems from what 
DeGtor Fobufon would cail the ¢ recitation cf the aged,’ in diffe. 
rent parts of the country, he was certainly excufable in taking the 
* bett readings in all the editions,’ if the expreflion may be ufed, 

** Thus far we will admit, that Mr, Macpherfon is the author of 
the poems. But more we will neither grant to him, nor to Doctor 
Folnjon; who feems not to be aware of the compliment he pays to 
a writer, who, by meriting his envy, has excited his malevolence.” 

In the performance before us, our author hath refuted 
many mifrepretentations, and detected many inconfiftencies 
in the Doétor’s ¢ Journey,’ but fome of his remarks, we muft 
here obierve, are trivial and infignificant. His language, 
for the moft part, is nervous and mafterly. But want of 
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andour, {fo apparent in his farcaftic expreffions, greatly di- 
minifhes the merit of a learned and /aunch Scotchman, whom 
the anur 
cy and good order. 


patria hath hurried on beyond the bounds of decen- 
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[ Continued Jrom page 268.) 


From the comment which was given in our laft Review, of 
this elegant and interefting performance—(interefling indeed 
to every reader within thefe realms, becaufe on a fubje& in 
which every lover of his country and his kind, is concerned) 
~—we proceed to the extras, which, in that comment were 
promifed. Introductory, however, to thefe, it is impoffible 
to fuggeft any thing more in point, (from whence the diff- 
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thofe ee , . - 
wage, rence betwixt this work and the general run of novel-nonifenfe 
es may be feen) than what will be found in one of the laft let- 
aelic, rers of the hiftory written by (in our opinion) its mo/? admi- 


: rable chara cter. 
eC im. . pe ms 
cbred “© Sir Rubert Raymond to bis Friend. 

ted : 

AF oo . - ne 
rectly « Tam juft come from the mof agonizing ceremony, oh Fredes 
has, fick, that can poflibly pafs under the eye of man!—May you 
oems er feel what otherwife you can never know ! Eafy in your for- 
nbers tunes. quiet in vour fituation, unconnected in your jntereits, you 
"OF rin, happily for you, have noc conception—at | leatt no perfect one—~ 
what f that rend in the heart which is made by death, when youth, in- 
liffe- iocence, and beauty, is committed to the duft—when the parent 
sek : . . ahs . 2 “ 
3 the ngshis drooping head over the laft fad tenement—when the 
fed, orphans 
or of “ What have I faid? Youth, innocence, and beauty !—and do 
ctor all thefe then go down to the earth’s cold bofom? Shall none of 


o 


[3 to them a'cend? Che glooms of the foul almott carry fenfation into 
ce.” iit! They fhall aux afcend ! The one fall enfure everlafiing exif- 
ited ence to the orders. Innocence thallimmortalize beauty and youth. 
cies * 7 am reatoning with an almoft breaking heart, Berkley ; while 
nuft poor old Corbett, the furvivor of his f family, in all the folemn 
ee, pathos of grief, forgets every pain. of body in nurfing that which 
of ‘sfeated within. ‘The romance of youth may teach you to expect 
é. at fhould execrate—that I fhould fum mon to my affiftance every 
ate ‘ermal power—that I fhould tax heaven itfelf with cruelty, and 
tone refuge from altereating man, anidit the friendly conceaime at 
en- _ e 
ot impenetrable woods, ‘T ‘his m: iy, pe haps, anfwer the purpote of 
the novellift, bue it correfponds not with the nature of your friend. 
No, Berkley. It is not in a moment like this thut the truly touched 
d truly tender indulge them({elves in outrage. The firit burt is pati: 
twhich began with loudnets, with veheme nee, and with veeife- 
ration, fettles into the ftill, the folemn, and the affeétine. ‘The 
temper, flormy and headftong, of Corbett him/felf, terminates in 
the eloquence of dumb dittrefs. The tears fall faft from mea; [ 
write, More impetuous periods I have felt ; : fo aceful and fo affecting 
a crifis never did Lexperience. You, who knew not kmma, and 
we not a regular though you have a worthy heart, cannot know 
hat I have loft. The manner of her death—-the motive—ind 
whole tenour of circumftances connected with it, throw over 
trery patlage of the fcene, a colour fo movingly fad, that I fit 
— ruck in the room, and feem almoft in my grave, with the 
wid about me. 1 have exerted myfelf to fay ‘thus much at the 
ading up of this folema ca ataftrophe, left you », my dear Berkiey, 
rany other perfon, into whofe hands thefe incidents may fall, 
rould prefuine to quettion the ways of Almighty God, which are 
\ifable in every part of this pathetic ftory. Erroneous notions 
of punithment and rewatd, are perhaps the leadi ing fleps to iirelte 
) and infidelity. The Vile herd of novellifts have dore an el- 
: feuiial 
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ential injury to the caufe of virtue, by facrificing to the pleafure 

of the reader, beyond the fimplicity of truth. Difficulty, in the 
beginning of’a narrative ; love, in the middle; and marriages, 2 
the end, make up, almoft invariably, the recipe of a modern ro. 
mance. This is called rewarding virtue; a bad charaéer or two, 
perhaps, drops off, and that is called punifhing vice. Falfe, foolith, 
conclufion! Look into life. Doth rot heaven’s bleffed beam fhine 
equally on the juit and the unjuft, Areall rewards fo mechanically 
contrived? Hath virtue no joys of her ow2?—joys, which gene. 
rous ferrow only can produce? Is the facred ftruggle of a good 
man altogether affctive? To pats through a road perplexed and 
thorny—to travel through a hard and difficult life, without tearing 
the finer principles from the heart, doth it require no better condut 
than moves in the machinery of thofe contemptible pages where all 
is given up to letter’d art, and diftorted imagination? Are there 
no {weets in the pentlive figh—the pious tear ? Break they from the 
mourner without offering him aay balm? Hath heaven-born con- 
ftancy no comforis ? Confider the lite of Emma! Hath death, at 
once virtuous and chriftian, nothing to liftthe furvivor’s fpirit above 
every care of vulgar being? Oh, Frederick, 1 am touched by a 
very tender example. In lamenting as I xow lament, fay my 
friend, is there mo dear and welcome mitigations? Yes, I feel—1 
feel that there are. Would I part with this generous grief/—Ah 
no! What wou'd I take in exchange ?—The univerfe fhould not 
buy it from me. J even anticipate the holy fatisfaction when | 
fhall iteal from the fhout and ftrite of fociety, to the tomb of avir- 
tuous woman. Think you I love her lefs becaufe I no more fhall 
fee her? Hath the fuffered in my efteem dy her ajcenfion into heaven? 
Shall the lofe as an angel, what as a mortal fhe acquired? I love 
her better. The Omnipotent placed her in the path of my life, 0 
fix and concentrate the beft of paflions. I am not of difpofition 
or age to change again. Oh,* that the daughter of Emma may 
live! Shall 1 be content with a parent’s common duty—to cloathe, to 
reed, to educate ? Confider Berkley, «v/o/e babe it is! 

** T have hurried down ftairs to examine my trealure! 

‘¢ ———It lives, it fleeps. Ihave felt its gentle breath on my 
cheek. 

‘* God will fpare it. Louifa’s orphan too is mine, Corbett 
too fhall Jive. Ihave moved towards his bed-fide often, face | 
heyan to write. His face is hid—he will nor yet endure exiflence, 
but the hours of refignation are at hand. 

‘* Tconjure you then, Berkley, to settle your opinions about Pro- 
vidence.— Bring your piety to a point.—Cultivate your rendernel. 
Love, like Emma; and if you meet with /i/ a difappomntment, 
do not transfer your affection, but turn it to a generous account 
The vulgar ethct of tender diftrefs, is diffipation or detpair. Had J 
yielded to thefe, a poor old man would have wanted a friend ; wo 
lovely infants, a parent; and I the felf-approving bofom-ray, whigh 
cbears my fpirit in this vale of forrow. a 
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Cireum/cribe not, therefore, the rewards of Heaven. The writer 
of a romance would paint me as a wretch without hope, who 
calls down the ftroke of fate in pity to his aid. Attend you to the 
reality, my friend; and behold aman who withes {till to live! 
and who thinks himielf rewarded. Farewel. 

** Roseret Raymonp.” 

Sentiments like thefe, as eloquent as they are affecting, re- 
qcile us to the various fhocks of fympathy which we fuffered 
in the peruial of Emma Corbett: They reconcile us to her 
pilgrimate, her poifon, her wounds and her death.—In a 
POLITICAL light, this performance is to be contidered as 
giving a new form to old matter ;—as pointing, with a 
mafter’s hand, at the deep gafhes that are made in the fide 
ef relationfhip and fociety in this wretched conteft, where to 
fcak as men, we mutt acknowledge both parties are wrong. 
The author holds up to our eye (and the impreffion enters our 
art) two violent partizans of oppofite principles, the one 
an American, the other a Briton, in fentiment: and then, 
he attempers thefe again by the medium of a third charatter, 
over every part of which is thrown the fineft luftre of phi- 
lanthropy. Of all thefe perfonages, (who are intimately con- 
ne€ted with every event of the ftory) the reader may form 
fome judgment from the fubfequent lettcrs fuppofed to be 


written by themfelves : 
S¢ To Emma Corbett. 


‘Emma, be yourfelf. You suf? make one generous effort. I 
fee you languifhing under my eye and cannot bear it. Thrice have 
Ifcen you in the fick chamber within a few weeks. It is eafy to 
perceive that your whole foul is pining after Henry—the perfidious 
Henry; with whom your union muff never be while you think pro- 
per to own a father, and accept his protection. 1 tellt! -, mma, 
that were he this moment returned, and returned with what degene- 
rate Britons now call glory—nay, could he luy the conqueit of the 
plundered colonies at thy feet, there exifts a reafon which would 
make it vile—yes, mark the firength of the term—“ ILE, in “mma 
Corbett to accept it. ButI fee nothing lefs than the entire explana- 
tion of the fact will convince thee. 

To crufh, therefore, every lingering hope at once, know thou 
dear infatuated, thy father ftill leans his very ‘ou! on the welfare of 
America, Thofe fortunes which have been deftroyed, thofe debts 
which have impoverithed me, as we!! as thofe ample ftreams of com- 
merce which rolled unobftructed from fhore to fhore, were all dedi- 
cated to injured America. For Aer thy brother’s blood was thed, 
and had | yet more fons, more fortunes, and more refources, they 
fhould all be at the fervice of that violated country. She 1s in- 
Jured—fhe is aggrieved, my daughter, Her oppreffions are at my 
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heart—-The ftrings that fix it to my bofom are trembling for her, 
She glows with a generous love of freedom.—She has been con. 
demned without a hearing.—She was ftabbed into refiftance.—The 
{word was held to her throat ere fhe thought of felf-defence. Con. 
flagration, famine, and parricide, have entered her late peaceful 
habitations.-——[he common bounties of Providence have been de. 
nied her.—The blood of citizens, of brothers, and of friends, are 
flowing in rivers through her ftreets. 

‘¢ I have not, Emma, been one of thofe who hawk about my 
principles, and faunter in babbling ignorance from coffee-houfe to 
coffee-houfe. Tam Axed in my politicks, and think my fteady ad- 
herence to them a part of my religion. Since we are cruelly taught 
to make a fanguinary mark of diltinction betwixt an Englifhman and 
an American, I own myfelf the latter, and deplore the infirmities 
that prevent me from rufhing to the field. My child, my child, | 
know the ruinous rapacity, the murder, the viLLArny of this un- 
natural war, I enter deeply, and pathetically, into every wrong 
which America fuftains. Itis the only point wherein I am enthu- 
fiattic, and it is the only point where enthufiafm is great and glori- 
ous! Do not imagine, rath girl!—-—monftrous thought! do not 
DARE to imagine, ungrateful Henry fhall ever receive the hand of 
Emma. Spare me, beloved daughter, in this one part—this fore, 
this tender part—and in every other, command your father! You 
owe me this fubmiffion, you owe me this FAvooR, this indulgent, 
I would have preferved your Hammond, and oppofed his entering 
into this wicked employment, but it was impoflible. High of 
heart, he {corned to be even tenderly controulled. 1 endeavoured to 
win him generoufly over to an honourable caufe. He called it in- 
fult, bribery, bafenefs. The military diitra‘tion was throbbing in 
every vein. When I argued, he juftified every meafure of mini- 
ftry. Great Britain, he faid, was grofsly abafed—her lenity fcorn- 
ec—her laws defied—her fublime prerogative contemptuoufly fet 
at nought. He fpoke loud and vehement of American rebellion. 
The honour of the empire, he faid, now depended on the exertion 
of each individual, and it was the duty of every young man (whom 
every tie of intereft, every bond of loyalty, and every principle of 
policy called upon) to manifeft his zeal, his courage, and his at- 
tachment. He went on, my child, in all the foaming folly of 
youth, declaring, that he fhould account himfelf bafe, were he to 
deny the contribution of hisarm. The greater his love for Emma, 
the nobler his /acrifce, he faid. He was determined: he bad 
made up his mind: and was refolved to defend his country or glo- 
rioufly perith in ber ruins. I pitied his delirium, yet venerated his 
ardour. Well directed, of what was it not fulceptible! He wa 
above admonition, and kept erring on. In true tendernefs to thee, 
my Emma, I forgot the dignity of age, and even ftobped to inter 
cede. Afterall my letters to him were in vain, I privately fought 
a perfonal interview, but his boiling fpirit took fire. I reluctantly 
withdrew, and gave up the poiat. 

Oh, 
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Oh, America, thou bleeding innocent, how art thou laden with 
oppreflions ! Oh, my child, my child ! Nature, Religion, and Re- 
ligion’s God, are on her fide ; and will you take to your arms, and 
to your embraces, a youth whe propenfely violates thefe !—a cruel 
youth whofe reeking blade may at this moment fmoke with kin. 
dred gore! Tyranny hath not a referve of barbarity in ftore. 
She isexhaufted. Your Henry is a volunteer amougit thofe who, 
as an acquifition to the Britith army, have added the tomahaw x 
the hatchet, and the fealping knife, And will the tender-hearted 
Emma continue to love fuch a barbarian ? Away, away, it will not 
bear a thought! Banifh, obliviate, dem him. He is in open re- 
bellion againft the /aws of nature. Let your affections flow into a 
fairer channel—ah, fuffer a parent’s hand to pilotthem. He hasa 

riend in veferve, my dear—/ich a friend 

“ But tell me that you have refumed _yourfelf. ‘Tell me that you 
are indeed my daughter. Adieu, CHARLEs CorBertT, 


** To Sir Robert Raymond. 


* YOU force me into a very unwelcome explanation. Unwel- 
come, becaufe precipitate; and which I defigned to have opened 
at a proper opportunity, in the hour of confidence—however, as 
the circumitance is thus haftened on, I muft {uit myfelf to it. 

‘‘Tam not by any means fo rich as I was at your departure 
from this country for india: yet I am too rich—and fhould think 
myfelf fo had I only one guinea upon the earth—to marry Emma 
to your fortune to mend mize. I did love Hammond, even with a 
father’s love, and in a legal fenfe to de his father was my favou- 
rite intention. Yet that idea is now, of a// others, the fartheft 
from my mind, and never can be revived. It is a little hard, 
that you have got me into fuch an exigence as to make it impot- 
fiblefor me, with any credit, to keep the great fecret of my life. 

‘“* Henry Hammond is, againi{t all advice, and perfuafion, vio- 
lently attached to thofe cruel /poilers, who have gone {word in 
hand into the bowels of a country, where my dear fon has failea 
a victim—a country which is mott barbaroufly butchered, and to 
whole weltare Iam bound by ties the moft tender and intereiting. 
] would reject you, I woul rejeét an Emperor that fhould pretend 
tothe hand of Emma, and yet facrilegioufly pollute his ow hand, 
in the life-blood of AMERICA. Oh, thou hapleis land! thou 
art precious to me beyond the breath which I am now drawing !— 
beyond every hope that I can form on this fide heaven !— beyond 
my daughter—yes even beyond Emma, becaufe thou art equally 
the object of my love, aud more of my pity! The rapacious Hen- 
ry is gone to plunge another poignard in thy bofom ?-—the bofom 
of my country—the tomb of tmma’s brother, and the vault of 
every generous affection, Nature herfelf lies bleeding on thy 
thore, and ¢here the inhuman mother has plunged the dagger (with 
her own barbarous hand) into the bowels of her child! 

But oh, the deep and tremendous refiitutions ate at hand; 1 
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fee them, with a prophetic eye, this moment before me, Hor. 
rors fliall be repaid with accumulation of horror. The wounds a 
America fhould be ‘ucceed:d by deep-mouthed gahhes in the hear 
of Britain! The chain of folemn confequences advance, Yet, 
yet, my friend, a little while, and the poor forlorn one who has 
fought and tallen at the gate ot her proper habitation, for tr-edom 
—fer the common privileges of lite—for all the fweet and bind. 
ing principles in hamanity—for father, fon, and brother—tor 
the cradled infant, the wailin: widow and the Weeping maid 
Yer, yet, a little while and fhe fhall find an avenger, Ip. 
digrant nations fhall arm in her defence.—Thrones and dominions 
fhall make Jer caufe their own. and the fountains of blood which 
have run irom Aer exhaufted veins, ihail be anfwered by a yet ful. 
ler meafure of the horrible effufion. Blood for blood, ‘and defoly- 
tion for detolaticn ' O, my poor Edward !—my buried property | 
—my maflacred .\werica ! ; 

*¢ You remember it was amongft my firft queftions that I defired 
to know your opinion of the war? I received the anfwer which 
foothe. my heart, and it was not till after that moment, I fuffered 
my full tide of ancient tendernets again to flow. 

To Henry I break xo promife. Emma’s attachment, I think, 
may be /ubdued by gentle mea:s. O, if fhe ftill unites her heart 
(even her fecret heart) to that vo.unteer murderer, thefe fliver hairs 
fhall defcend in fudden torrow to the grave. But indeed, 1 do not 
apprebend it. She is all duty. She Jowes the fource of her exitlence. 
Come then. Difcover to her your virtues, and try to fave me from 
the diftrets of her preferring « rath boy, wno is bent upon detiroy. 
ing thofe which are fo valuable to your Cuarces Corsetr 


© Jo C. Corbett, E/q. 


*€ You aftonifh me. I imagined you were, like my/clf, a citizen 
of the earth, and of no particular party. For my ow patt, I 
have travelled away a!l enthufiafm of the fort you mention. There 
is indeed, fomething like a natural affection, which one bears to 
the place of one’s nativity; becaufe, there our beings were fir 
linked to the chsin of fociety—there fir thot up our ideas—there 
grew our connexions, our affe€tions, our hopes, and our withes— 
there our little loves were firft formed, and our little wants firlt ace 
commodated. It is upon thefe accounts that I am more happy to 
contemplate the fcenes of England than thofe of India—that I 
rate more highly my owa than I doa foreign language—that I look 
with fondett partiality at the {pot (which is marked in everlalting 
traces on the memory) devoted to the paflimes of my infancy, and 
that I continue fome ‘ort of grateful tendernefs for the very tes 
whofe flia's fo often foothed me in the fummer of my childhood. 
My predi'eétion for my native country, friend Corbett, * hath 
this extent—20 more.’ It has been my fate to trave'—l had ale 
moft faid—wherever Europeans are difperfed. I have travelled 
too, where civil iociety hath yet made no progrefs, but ] ~ 
neve 
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xever travelled (a@d oh, may I never) where the ‘ human face di- 
vice’ did not meet my eye. However varied by colour, by 
tint, and by feature, I faw enougi to ditcover n y +ind, and, 
to acknowledge it. I difputed not about the white or black, 
the tawny, or the yellow; nor about the diffrent mixture 
fhade, or diflinction of thefe.—I faw my /pecées; and in this very 
ferivus moment 1 declare to vou, that L felt attachment to the ges 
neral figures of men and won, wherever I beheld them, even 
before 1 knew any thirg of their particular difpotitions. In look- 
ing more cloie, I beheid amougi! every people, whether favage or 
civilizee, many things to like, and m iny to dillike: but not one 
to cut them wholiy trom my tendernefs. Foremott of thofe points, 
Coibe.t, which 4urt me, were the bickerings that fubfifted between 
one ftate and another. In paffiog through a variety of countries, 
and iecing them all, either engaging, preparing to engage, or 
healing the wounds of an engagement pa, | began to think the 
paflion for honourable death (i €. cutting throats and lopping limbs 
for fubtiftence or for glory, for pride or pique) was univertaliy 
peculiar to thefe ayes of iron and ficel; till, devoring a cool hour 
to examine the m.ip of the world, and perceiving that, from the 
creation (or very foon after) even unto this day, to fhed blood in 
this manner has been the conflant pradice, 1 gave up the idea of 
calling my fellow-creatures cruel or fanguinary upon this account, 
and deplored a cuftom which I could not approve. Yet, in every 
army are characters to bedoved; and the human 2ftections fpread 
themielves, more or lefs, over every clime. In confidering the 
caujes of wars, between different proportions of the iume f{pecies, 
(of whom numbers without numbers have been flain) [ have found 
them fo wretchedly inadequate to the horrible rds, that | have 
often melted into tears, but ever have been inflamed with anger. 
Tens of thoufands, my friend, have been facrificed to the frown 
of a favourite, the whim of a prince, or the fmile of a proftirute. 
The occafons ave contemptible, but the event is murder. What 
can a good-natured man do, but commiferate the abufe of power, 
and the madnefs of ambition ? In point ot propriety there is feldom 
a pin to choofe on either fide; and even when it is Juftice herfelf 
that draws the fword, and heads the phalanx, the blood of many 
an innocent is fhed in the contett ; and in the warmett moment of 
fuccefs, whil- Victory is enjoying her jubilee,—if all the milk of 
human kindnefs were not drained out of the hero’s bofom—tiere is 
as much caufe for him to forrow, as to rejoice. Ob, Mr. Corbett, 
were he to retire after the fhout of acclamation to fome quiet foli- 
tude, and there think ou the means by which the conqueit has 
been gained—were he tu coniider, that heaps of his counteymen as 
well as of the exemy (all ot whom were human beings) Jie cur to 
pieces upon the plain—while azorher heap, yet more to be regret. 
ted, are groaning in hofpitals—would not the !vurel wither on his 
brow? would not the fenfcf of rapture be checked, fympathy 
fiream from his eye, and recoiling horror treeze up the blocd ~— 
iis 
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his heart ? Such are my opinions. I caught ther#, my friend, from 
the fountain-head of a moft touching experience. They flowed im. 
mediately from the wounds of my fellow creatures. Appointed to 
the office of furgeon, ata period of war, in the earlier part of my 
life, it was the fortunes of our fhip more than once to feel the thocks 
of public hoftility. I had fo much bufinefs upon my Aands that it 
yeas almoft too much for my /eart. At the conclufion of the 
woyage, an opportunity offered to quit my cruel ftation, and I rea. 
dily embraced it. Since that time I have kept myfelf unengaged 
from fcenes for which nature did not form me: and I am not of 
any party. I deteft war, and the thoughts of war, but I fincerely 
with well to every human creature, That England is at variance 
with her colonies is unhappy. In both countries I have friends 
who are deartome. In both [have property. But I dare not lean 
either way, left I fhould unfettle that fyftem of general loving-kindnefs 
which, for a great while, has been the bafis of my happinefs, I 
afliduoufly avoid political converfation, and it is a certain prudence 
in your conduct (which feldom fuffers you to mention thele things) 
that makes me {fo pleafed, my dear Corbett, with your fociety. I 
am now too far advanced in life to begin the cares of a partizan, 
but as I have fome feelings, I cut out fome more cong nial employ. 
ment forthem. I love my jeft. I love my friend. I love you; 
and I love your daughter. Your ardent principles now convince 
me, that an alliance with Hammond would be to unite fire with 
fire: I will therefore try, for her father’s fake, and for mine, how 
sar Emma may be brought to like a man of peace. I have only 
defire that you will confider me as one who remains wezter upon 
the fame principle that you take a fide, viz. becaufe I sink itis 
right, and becaufe I fee/ ittobe happy. This condition obferved, 
our ancient friendfhip will fland firm, and J hall ever be, yours, 

Rosert Raymonp.” 
And here we fhall bring to a /u/penfion at leaft, our furvey of 
this compofition : promifing, neverthelcfs, at a future op- 
portunity, to take up the pen of merited encomium once 
inore, juft to introduce to our readers an epifode to be met 
with in thefe volumes, which our fympathizing hearts aflure 
us is little inferior to the divine ftory of Le Fevre. —We mutt 
however juft obferve that the quality of this work ought to be 
as excellent as they are; for the dexterity of the printer has 
been exerted fo adroitly that the quantity of two volumes is 
run into three, 


in Account of fome Particulars relative to the Meeting he'd at 
dork, on Thurfday the 30th of December, 1779. By Leonard 
Smeli, Iifq. Becket. 1s, 
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Mr. Smelt, in the Preface to this pamph!ct, informs the 
public, that he was obliged to publifh his fpeech at the earneft 
defire of his friends, and in felf-defence ; as in the various 
publications lately attributed to him, neither the manner of 
exprefling his fentiments, the order in which they were de- 
livered, nor the application of them was properly obferved, 
He tells us, he would be glad if he could impute this to the 
deceitfulnefs of memory or the inaccuracy of notes only. 
It has indeed been hinted by many that this is not a real 
copy of his fpeech as delivered at York: but he himfelf de- 
clares, that it is impoffible he fhould fo foon have forgot the 
fentiments he then fpoke, as they have long held a fixed place 
in his mind; but he will not afcribe to his memory any par- 
ticular degree of exaétnefs with refpeét to words. From this 
gentleman’s well known, amiable and refpetable charaéter, 
which even his political opponents allow him to have, we can 
entertain no doubt of the truth of this affertion. For the 
fame reafon, we fincerely believe that whatever he {poke, 
were the real fentiments of his own heart, and not the fenti- 
ments of others, as has been malicioufty hinted in fome of 
the daily prints, Thus far we can fay from our own know- 
ledge, that the various {peeches afcribed to Mr. Smelt are not 
at all like the one before us. Itis a thing every man of fec!- 
ing muft lament, that party rage fo far blinds the moft fen- 
fible men as to make them endeavour to hold up to public de- 
teftation men of the moft amiable characters, merely by 
mifreprefenting their words and actions. 

Where he fays, It is a falfe opinion, that the King isthe 
fervant of the public; he is the foul of the conftitution,” 
feems to be the fentence at which gentlemen of oppofite 
principles have chiefly taken umbrage. How far this doc- 
trine may be right we will not pretend to iay ; as this is not 
a proper place for political controverfy. Every man, how- 
ever, who, in thefe times and upon important occafions, 
ftands boldly forth and delivers his {entiments freely upon 
great national fubjeéts, though he may perhaps widely differ 
trom the generality of people, is ftill very juftifiable, and 
fhews fuch a degree of refolution and conitancy, as will at 
laft (by the bleffing of Providence) conquer all our enetnies, 
The ftyle and manner of this fpeech are manly and animated ; 
the language is for the moft part elegant; and the whole 
compofition fhews the author to be a man of great fenfe and 
judgment. 


Mr, Smelt concludes his fpeech thus: 
4 ‘* When 
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«© When the ftate of this empire is confidered, in the moment 
in which this petition is brought forth—a moment in whic! the 
aftonifhing efforts of chis country were raifing it toa fuperiority 
over the forces of the whole Houfe of Bourbon, and its own ree 
yolted colonie-—-a moment, in which the common danger was 
again awakening the amor patric, and annihilating that rarrow 
felfifhnefs which counteraéted the confoli?ztion of the whole em. 
pire—W hen the true principles of trade were beginning to be un- 
derftood ; which prove that it thould take its feat with equal frees 
dom in every part of the empire, availing itfelf of every local ad- 
vantage and produce—When the navigation a in America, and 
the rettraints in Ireland would be judged as prejudicial to the whole 
empire, as if they exifted in London—And when out of our evils, 
had arifen that liberality of mutua! advantage, which mutt confo- 
lidate the empire, more than it could have been under that felfith 
charafter which pervaded every part before the conteft—When 
there wanted nothing but temper and unanimity in the mother coun- 
try, to open the eyes of America to her truce intereft, and to effet 
a complete union of the whole empire under common advantage, 
common liberty, and common fupport; the means for which might 
be fettled without admitting the leaft poffible injuftice to the parts 
—At fuch a moment to give fanction to divifion, and to tell all our 
enemies that they might expeét, from our internal convulfions, 
what their united arms could not effect, is indeed a melancholy, and 
moft unexpedted event.” 





Speech of Edmund Burke, Efg. Member of Parliament for the 
City of Brifiol ; on prefenting to the Houfe of Commons, on 
the 11th of February, 1780, a Plan for the better Security of 
the Independence of Parliament, and the ceconomical Reformation 
of the Civil and other Eftablifoments. 8vo. 2s. Dodifley. 


This fpeech, whether confidered as a political pamphlet, or 
a rhetorical compofition, muft certainly be allowed to be a 
moft mafterly performance. It may, indeed, be thought to 
propofe the reformation of fo many abufes at once, as cannot 
be correéted without giving a fhock to the conftitution, and 
impeding, in fome degree, the wheels of government. But 
it is with the political as with the aniimal body ; all reme- 
dies give a fheck to the conftitution of either ; but after the 
difeafe is removed they were intended to cure, the conftitution, 
relieved from the oppreffive load, refumes its wonted vigour, 
and the {prings of life a€t with greater force, and the wheels 


of government moye with greater eafe and facility than 
ever. 
As 
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As to Mr. Burke’s eloquence, it is rather of the pleating 
and agreeable, than of the ftrong and perfuafive kind ; 
he addrefles himtelf rather to the imagination than the 
judgment, and feems more anxious to gratify the tafte than 
toconvince the underftanding. Our readers will judge for 
themtelves from the following extraét. 

After mentioning the many difficulties he has to encoun- 
ter inthis attempt, and the great reforms that have been 
lately made in the French finances, he proceeds thus : 

“ [ therefore thought it neceffary, as foon as I conceived 

thoughts of tibmitting to you fome plan of reform, to take a com- 
prehenfive view of the ftate of this country ; to make a fort of 
jurvey of its Jurifdictions, its Eftates, and its Eftablifhments. 
Something, in every one of them, feemed to me to itand in the 
way of all economy in their adminittration, and prevented every 
pofibility of methodizing the iyftem. But being, as I ought to 
be, doubtful of m);felf, I was refolved not to proceed in an arbdi- 
trary Manner, in any particulary which tended to change the fettled 
ftate of things, or in any degree to affect the fortune or fituation, 
the intereft or the importance, of any individual. By an arbitrary 
proceeding, I mean one conduéted by the private opinions, taftes, 
or feclings, of the man who attempts to regulate. Thefe private. 
meifures are not flandards of the exchequer, nor balances of. the 
fanctuary. General principles cannot be debauched or corrupted 
by intereft or caprice; and by thofe principles I was refolved to 
work, 
* * Sir, before I proceed further, I will lay thefe principles fairly 
before you, that afterwards you may be in a condition to judge 
whether every objection of regulation, as I propofe it, comes fair- 
ly under its rule. This will exceedingly fhorten all difcuffion be- 
tween us, if we are perfectly in earneit in eftablifhing a fyftem of 
good mauagement. I therefore lay down to myfelf, feven funda- 
mental rules; they might indeed be reduced to two or three fimple 
maxims, but they wouid be too general, and their application to 
the feveral heads of the bufinefs, before us, would not be fo 
diftiné: and vifible. I conceive then, 

 Firft, That all jurifdictions which furnifh more matter of 
expence, more temptation to oppreffion, or more means and in- 
ftruments of corrupt influence, than advantage to juitice or politi- 
cal adminittration, ought to be abolifhed. 

** Secondly, That all public eftates which are more fubfervient 
to the purpofes of vexing, overawing, and influencing thofe who 
hold under them, and to the expence of perception anc manage- 
ment, than of benefit to the revenue, ought, upon every prin- 
ciple, both of revenue and of freedom, to be difpofed of. 

“* Thirdly, That all offices which bring more charge than pro- 
portional advantage to the flate ; that all offices which may be en-' 
grafted on others, uniting and fimplifying their duties, ought in 
Vor, XI, Ss . the 
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the firft cafe, to be taken away; and in the fecond, to be confoli- 
dated. 

“¢ Fourthly, That all fuch offices ought to be abolifhed as obftrua 
the profpect of the general fuperintendant of finance; which de- 
ftroy his fuperintendancy, which difable him from forefeeing and 
providing tor charges as they may occur ; trom preventing expence 
in its origin, checking it in its progrefs, or fecuring its application 
to its proper purpofes. A minifier under whom expences can be 
made without his knowledge, can never fay what it is that he 
can fpend, or what it is that he can fave. 

** Fitthly, That it is proper to eftablith an invariable order jn all 
payments; which will prevent partiality, which will give preference 
to fervices, not according to the importunity of the demandant, 
but the rank and order of their utility or their juftice. 

“¢ Sixthly, That it is right to reduce every eitablifhment, and 
every part cf an eftablifhment (as nearly as poffible) to certainty, 
the life of all order and good management. 

‘© Seventhly, That all fubordinate treafuries, as the nurferies 
of mifmanag.ment, and as naturally drawing to themfelves as 
much moncy as they can, keeping it as long as they can, and ac- 
counting for it as late as they can, ought to be diffolved. They 
have a tendency to perplex and diflraét the public accounts, and 
to excite a fufpicion of government, even beyond the extent of 
their abufe. 

*< Under the authority and with the guidance of thofe princi- 
ples, I proceed; wifhing that nothing in any eftablifhment may 
be charged, where I am not able to make a ftrong, direét, and 
folid application of thofe principles, or of fome one of them. 
An ceconomical conititution is a necetfary bafis for an economical 
adminiftration. 

‘“* Firft, with regard to the fovereign jurifdictions, I mutt ob- 
ferve, Sir, that whocver takes a view of this kingdom in a cur- 
fory manner, will imagine, that he beholds a folid, compacted, 
uniform fyftem of monarchy; in which all inferior jurifdictions 
are but as rays diverging from one center. But on examining it 
more nearly, you find much excentricity and confufion. It is not 
a Moxarchy in ftrituefs. But, as in the Saxon times this country 
was an heptarchy, it is now a ftrange fort of Pentarchy. It is 
divided into five feveral diftin@ principalities, befides the fupreme. 
There is indeed this difference from the Saxon times, that asin 
the itinerant exhibitions of the ftage, for want of a complete 
company, they a:e obliged to caft a variety of parts on their 
chief performer; fo our fovereign condefcends himielf to act, not 
only the principal, but all the fubordinate parts in the play. He 
condefcends to diffipate the royal character, and to trifle with thofe 
light, fubordinate, lackered fcepters, in thofe hands that fuftain 

the ball reprefenting the world, or which weild the trident that 
commands the ocean. Crofs a brook, and you lofe the king ot 
England ; but you have fome comfort in coming again under his 
majefty, though * fhorn of his beams,” and no more than _ 
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of Wales. Go to the north, and you find him dwindled to a 
Duke of Lancafter ; turn to the weft of that north, and he pops 
upon you in the humble character of Earl of Cheiter. Travel a 
few miles on, the Earl of Chetter difppears; and the king fur- 
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bg and 


Xpenc : ; “ - 
“soroed pifes you again as Count Palatine of Lancafter. It you travel 
0) 4 . ° é. ai 
mene bevond Mouut Edzecombe, you find him once more in his in- 

an be 


cognito, and He is Duke of Cornwall. So that, quite fatigued 
and fatiated with this dull variety, you are infinitely reirethed 
rin all when you return to the {phere of his proper fplendor, and behold 
eatin your amiable fovercign in his true, fimple, undifguifed, native 
nara character of majetly, SEP 

. * In every one of thefe five Principalities, Dutchies, Pala- 
tiaates, there is a regular eltablifhment of coniiderable expence, 
and moft domineering influence. As his majefty fubmits to ap- 
pear in this ttate of fubordination to himfelf, fo his loyal peers 
and faithiul commons attend his roval transformations ; and are 
not fo nice as to refufe to nibble at thofe crumbs of emoluments, 
which confole their petty metamorphotes, Thus every one of 
thefe principalities has the apparatus of a kingdom, for the jurif- 
diction over a few private eftates ; and the formality and charge of 
the exchequer of Great Britain, for collecting the rents of a 
country “fquire. Cornwall is the beit of them; but when you 
compare the charge with the receipt, you will find that it tur- 
nies no exception to the general rule. The dutchy and county 
palatine of Lancafter do not yield, as I have reafon to believe, on 
an average of twenty years, four thoufand pounds a year, clear to 
the crown. As to Wales and the county palatine of Chetter, I 
have my doubts, whether their productive exchequer yields any 
returns at all, Yet one may fay, that this revenue is more faith- 
fully applicd to its purpoies than any of the reft; as it exifts 
for the fole purpofe ot multiplying offices, and extending in- 
fluence. 
** An attempt was lately made to improve this branch of local 
influence, and to transfer it to the fund of general corruption, 
I have on the feat behind me, the conftitution of Mr. John Pro- 
bert; a knight-errant dubbed by the noble lord in the blue ribbon, 
and fent co fearch for revenues and adventures upon the mountains 
of Wales. The commiffion is remarkable; and the event not lefs 
fo. The cominiffion fets forth, that ** Upon a report of the de- 
puty auditor (tor there is a deputy auditor) of the principality of 
Wales, it appeared, that his majetty’s land-revenues in the faid 
principality, are greatly diminifbed ,”—aud “ that upon a report of 
the /urveyor general of his majetty’s land revenues, upon a memorial 
of the auditor of his majefty’s revenues «within the faid principality, 
that his mines and foreits have produced very dittle profit either to 
the public revenue or to individuals ;”—and therefore they appoint 
Mr. Probert, with a penfion of three hundred pounds a year from 
the faid principality, to try whether he can make any thing more 
of that very Jittle which is itated to be fo greatly diminifhed. ‘* A 
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beggarly account of empty boxes.” And yet, Sir, you will remark 
—that this diminution from littlenefs (which ferves only to prove 
the infinite divifibiliry of matter) was not for want of the tender 
and officious care (as we fee) of furveyors general, and furveyors 
particular ; of auditors and deputy-auditors ; not for want of me- 
morials, and remonftrances, and reports, and commiffions, and 
conftitutions, and inquititions, and penfions, 

¢¢ Probert, thus armed, and accoutred,—and paid, proceeded 
on his adventure ;—but he was no fooner arrived on the confines of 
Wales, than all Wales was in arms to meet him. That nation js 
brave, and full of fpirir. Since the invafion of king Edward, and 
the maffacre of the bards, there never was fuch a tumult, and 
alarm, and uproar, through the region of Preffatyn. Snowden 
fhook to its bafe; Cader Edris was looicned from its foundations. 
The fury of litigious war blew her horn on the mountains, The 
rocks poured down their goatherds, and the deep caverns vomited 
out their miners. Every thing above ground, and every thing 
under ground, was in arms. 

‘6 In fhort, Sir, to alight trom my Welfh Pegafus, and to come to 
level ground ; the Preux Chevalier Probert went to look for re- 
venue, like his mafters upon other occafions ; and like his maflers, 
he found rebellion. But we were grown cautious by experience. 
A civil war of paper might end in a more ferious war; for now 
remonftrance met remonftrance, and memorial was oppoled to 
memorial. In truth, Sir, the attempt was no lefs an affront upon 
the underftanding of that refpectable people, than it was an attack 
on their property. The wife Britons thought it more reafonable, 
that the poor, wafted, decrepit revenue of the principality, 
fhould die a natural than a violent death. They chofe that their 
ancient mofs-grown caftles, fhould moulder into decay, under the 
filent touches of time, and the flow formality of an oblivious and 
drowty exchequer, than that they fhould be battered down all at 
once, by the lively efforts of a penfioned engineer. As it is the 
fortune of the noble lord to whom the aufpices of this campaign 
belonged, frequently to provoke rcfiftance, fo it is his rule and his 
nature to yield to that reiiftance iz all cafes whatforver, He was 
true to himfelf on this occafion. He fubmitted with fpirit to the 
fpirited remonftrances of the Welth. Mr. Probert gave Up his 
adventure, and keeps his penfion—and fo ends * the famous 
hiftory of the revenue adventures of the bold Baron North, and 
the good Knight Probert, upon the mountains of Venodotia.” 

© In fuch a ftate is the exchequer of Wales at prefent, that 
upon the report of the treafury itfelf, its Little revenue is greatly 
diminithed ; and we fee by the whole of this ftrange tranfattion, that 
an attempt to improve it, produces refiftance; the reliftance pro- 
duces fubmiffion ; and the whole ends in penfion. 


[To Le concluded in our next.) 
Rhyme 
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to prove Riyme and Reafon: or, a frefh Stating of the Arguments againft 

> tender an opening through the Wall of Queen’s-Square, Wefimin- 

irveyors fer. By a Knight. With the original Arguments at the 

ae ot Bottom of the Page, for the Information of the Ingui itive, 
: Addreffid to the Fufiices and Gentry at large, within the City 


ceeded and Liberties of T¥efiminfier, and County of Middlefex ; and 


. a, a OF ot. ee 
ifines of alfa to the GoveFnors of Cirifi’s-Hofpital, London, to, 
ation js F aulder. 

rd, and 


ilt, and There cannot be a ftronger fympton of a reftlefs and 
Snocnden malevolent difpofition, than an avowed and indifcriminate 


dations. attack upon others for a difference of opinion; where any mat- 
ter in queftion concerns a common convenience, of which 
fomi Z . 7 
rt one has as good a right to judge as another. It therefore 
Inv Oo ¢ 
~ ae 


might reafonably be expeéted that a perfon hardy and con- 
ome to ceited enough to print and difperfe, among his neighbours, 
for re. a paper fraught with fuch rude and illiberal exprefiions, as 
rafters, the original, here faid to be republifhed, appears to be, 
rence, would not be fuffered to go long unnoticed. 

or now This retort, it muft be confeffed, carries with it, a plea- 
fed 4 fantry and good-humour, that plainly fhew, the author of 
Pew it, has not been provoked to lofe his temper 5 for inftcad of 
nable, combatting the original with arguments of its own com- 
vality, plexion, four and ill-natured, by which a neighbourhood, 
their might have been fet together by the cars, he has treated it 
er the with a fpecies of ridicule, which ferves as it were to fnatch 
us and the firebrand ef the original out of its author’s hands, and 
all at to throw it into the air, by expofing its futility in the lu- 
is the dicrous manner here attempted; and in which he has 
paign fucceeded as well as the nature of the fubje& would, 
" his admic : 

a As a fpecimen of our author’s turn for raillery, we fhall 
p his make a fhort extra& from the poetry, together with that 
mous part of the original te which it refers: 

, and ‘* Queen-Square and Park-Street, Weitminfter, from the time 
” of their being originally built, which was about the year 1704, 
that were feparated by a wall, two bricks and a half thick, and thirty 


reatly feet high. The houfes in the former of thefe places were at firit 
, that inhabited by perfons of high rank and quality, and even of late 
> pro years have been occupied by dignitaries in the church, gencrat 


officers, and others whole circumftances in life led them to feek 
for fecurity and repofe. Thofe in Park-Street were an inferior 
kind of dwellings, but having lately been pulled down, the en- 
terprizing and liberal fpirit of the proprietor of the ground where- 
on they flood, has difplayed itfelf in the erection of thirteen fpaci- 
ous 
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ous houfes, of which there are feven that, for their convenient 
and elegant confiruction, and other circumftances arifing from 
their fituation, and the profpeét which they command, are {carce- 
ly to be equalied by any dwelling houfes in Europe. 

“© Upon the completing thefe houfes the old wall, at the requeft 
of the owner of them, and with the confent of the inhabitants 
of Queen-Square, was taken down and by him rebuilt to the height 
of five feet; and iron rails five feet high were fet thereon, which 
accommodated the new building with air and fun, without abating 
the fecurity of either neighbourhood. 

‘6 In a firvation like this, remote from the noife, tumult, and 
hurry of trade and bufine‘s, the inhabitants have long been happy 
in the pofletfion and enjoyment of that quict, and chat fafety trom 
nocturnal depredations, which they, and fome of them ata very 
dear rate, have purchafid; but the fatisfaction thence arifing, 
has of late been greatly difturbed, by the infinuations and {ug- 
geftions of a few perfons, that this neighbourhood wiil be much 
benefired by an intercommunity between the inhabitants of the 
above places ; and that numberlefs advantages mutt refult from_the 
levelling that partition between the one and the other of them, 
which, in point of fecurity and quiet, has long been deemed an 
ineftimzble benefit to both. 

‘+ In the year when our forces feiz’d hold of Gibraltar, 
Was built a great wall, which ’twas wicked to alter; 
Full thirty fect high was this rampart egregious, 
Two bricks and an half were it’s thicknefs—Prosdigious ! 
It was built to diflever (important affair) 
The Blacks of Park-ftreet, from the Beaux of Queen-fquare. 
In fhort it was built for the ufe it fupplied, 
Which wit, lefs than mine, wou’d have never defcry’d, 
And fhould therefore have ftood, as found logic will thew, 
Tho’ the caufe of it’s buildings has ceus’d long ago; 
But a wonderful Builder, whofe name fhall be namelets. 
Has remov’d this vile neighbourhood, fhabby and fhamelefs, 
Has built dwelling houtes furpaffing Verfailles, 
And changed the old wall for fome {mart iron rails. 
Which change, to my wonder and utter amazement, 
Lets in fun and air like a door or a cafement. 
But mark his contrivance ; his rails have no door, 
So the place is as ftrong as it had been before. 
Thrice wonderful Builder! whofe art cou’d contrive, 
With air and with fun-fhine, to make us alive ; 
And yet without magic or art fupernatural, 
Keep paflengers out your choice pavements that fpatter all, 
And carriages too in your ears that wou’d clatter all. 
‘Thus once did I fee, on the fhore lying wet, 
A wonderful thing, Fihhers call it a Net, 
Being only an angler, I cou’d not divine 
How to fihh with a thing fo unlike to a line; 
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So, thirity for knowledge, I afk’d the poor fouls 

Why their nets were conftructed fo brimful of holes. 

The Fithermen anfwered me—Can you guefs what? 
What I ne’er hear’d before, and yet ne’er have forgot, } 
«* That the water might pafs, but the fifhes might not.” J 
My boy, ftanding by me, his pen and ink took, 

And wrote down the anfwer, to pop, in my book. 





Poems on various Sulje€is. By Eliza Reeves. Dedicated (by 
permiffion) to the Duke of Mancheficr, 10s. 6d. 4to. Dilly. 


In this lady’s poems we find the charaéteriftical marks of 
the female pen—a foftneis of fentiments and expreffion, a 
tolerable melody of numbers, and an aptitude in the rhymes. 
So far fhe deferves our commendation. But for novelty of 
fentiment, or flight of idea, we perceive nothing that we can, 
with propriety feleét for our reader’s entertainment. Indeed 
the following has fome plea for novelty as well as propriety ; 
we therefore tran{fcribe it. 

“© On Wit and Wifdom. 


** As the fair rofe exceeds its prickly hell, 
So Wifdom’s flow’rs the briars of Wit excel. 
Learn then betimes her facred laws to prize, 
And rightly judge of witty men and wife.” 


The following poems addreffed to Altamont, from the ar- 
dour of its wifhes we fhould fuppofe him deferving the fa- 
vourable fentiments which flow from her enthufiaftic mufe. 
We indeed think {uch enthufiafin fhould be more chaftifed thar 
to be fuffered to diétate what borders almoft on indecency. 
We mean the couplet printed in Italics. 


*¢ Zo Altamont on his Birth Day. 


*¢ Hail to the morn which fill’d the parent breaft 
With joy compleat, and gave thee to the light ; 
In all the charms of infant beauty dreft, 
To fill a noble lineage with delight. 
In guiltlefs joys thy {pring of life was paft, 
Nor clouds of ill o’er-caft thy playful eye; 
Joys pure as thofe, may riper reafon tafte, 
And all your days on wings of pleafure fly. 


By Virtue rul’d, may’ft thou be ever bleft 


With ev’ry joy indulgent heav’n can give 
May 
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May ev’ry forrow fly from thy lov’d breaft, 
Nor leave one pang that friendfhip can’t relieve, 
To point out Vice where e’er fhe fpeeds her Way, 
Virtue a tafk to all her fons has giv’n: 
But pow’rs immortal fhould the Mufe difplay, 
Who means to paint the nobleft work of heav’n, 
Soar high, ye Nine, pierce yonder lucid {phere ! 
And from his native fkies your numbers bring ; 
Tune all your golden harps with facred care, 
And teach my grateful Mufe his worth to fing. 


If to be gen’rous a3 the Sun’s wide ray 
Wich care to nourifh Honour’s facred flame ; 
If with fome friendly deed to mark each day, 
If tobe great. you claim immortal fame ! 
If to fupprefs the widow’s rifing figh, 
And with thy Orphan friend to drop a tear; 
If facts like thefe, to heav’ns tribunal fly, 
To God and man thou wilt be ever dear. 
Thy gen’rous bofom feels another’s woes, 
And pity reigns majettic on thy cheek ; 
And when thy foul with foft compatfion glows, 
Thine eyes expreflive of its dictates fpeak. 


Call not this flatt’ry, the earth-born dame 

Dares not the paths of love and friendthip tread; 
From heav’n the facred, Sifter-bleflings came, 

At whe’s approach each fordid inmate fled. 
While round thy brow unnumbered graces move, 

Each look, each act, thy faultlefs mind difplays; 
Thy life’s whole tenor all thy virrue’s prove, 

And call forth wonder, love, efteem, and praife. 
Then let my raptur’d foul confefs thy pow’r, 

And paint the force of all thy matchlefs worth ; 
Thy mental charms has made my foul adore, 

And gave my gratitude and friendfhip birth. 


Guard then thy facred charge with watchful care, 
And give thy foul untainted to its heav’n: 
Ah! let not vice, by treach’rous arts impair 
Thofe bleffings which thy fmiling fate has giv’n. 
May chafte detires your youthful bofom warm , 
Nor lawlefs wifhes warp your guiltlefs foul ; 
May Virtue, with her train of beauties charm, 
And each fucceflive year on bleflings roll. 
Unbid by Av'rice, may fome gentle heart, 
Pour all its love and duty on thy breaft, 
Where you delighted may each joy impart, 
Or thy full bofom figh itfelf to reft. 


Swift from thy fide may pain for ever fly, 
And on thy cheek the rofe its bloom renew ; 








fay 


Lufus Nature. 


May Friendfhip’s ray ftill fparkle in thine eyes, 
And heav’n’s uncealing care be fixt on you. 
Father of all! eternal pow’r fupreme! 
My prayer for this, thy nobieft work receive, 
Aiound his brow let all thy mercies beam, 
And each new fun fome new-born bk iling give, 
To heav’n’s high orb his deeds, ye angels, wing : 
Where peace eternal reigns, his feat prepare : 
Where he may gratetul hallelujah’s fing, 
Nor mortal pains or fears his blifs impair. 


wo 
N 


‘“* The Invocation to the fame. 


“¢ Ye facred pow’rs, from whom al! bleffings flow, 
On my lov'd friend each human blifs bettow ! 
Sorrow and pain far from his bofom fly, 

Nor let him know but by its name, a figh: 
Virtue watch o’er him, never quit his fide, 
Batthro’ life’s dang’rous wilds be thou his guide, 
Honour, do thou his ev’ry thought in pire, 

And gentle Pity crown its facred fire. 

Calm be his fleep and free from dreams of ill, 
While pleating vifions each idea fill : 

Watch ever round his couch, ye heav’n!y band, 
And guard his flumbers from each hoftile hand, 
And when the lark tunes firft his matin-lays, 
Awake his foul to found his Maker’s praile; 
Oh, fill his breatt with energy divine ! 

While toadmire, revere and praife be mine.” 


Tt would be invidious to particularize fome trifling defects 
in her verfe, further than to recommend to her more care in 
her next plea for our favour, 





Lufus Nature: or, the Sports of Nature: a Porm. 4to. 6d. 
Evans. 


From the title we imagined a pleafing and entertaining 
performance was before us. But, alas, we were difappoint- 
ed. A fubje&t that would afford matter for a volume, is 
crowded into the extent of a fixpenny pamphlet. What a 
degradation of nature ? However, in the following extraét 
there is a trace or two of imagination which befpeaks a ge- 
nius capable of doing more juftice to nature than is done in 
the prefent inftance. 

** What thread of filver, and what wire of gold, 

. Do we in glitt’sing ificles behold 

Vor, XI, Tx 











Lufus Nature. 


How elegant her drapery in the hoar! 

What lofty plans of buildings we explore! 
How many fairy landikips do we fee, 

Where all is fanciful and bold, and free ! 

How thro’ the eye does nature reach the heart ! 
How grand the execution of each part! 
Which made * Praxiteles in rapture cry, 

Gods! I’m outdone, and threw his chiffel by. 
On Teneriff + how daring are her flights, 
Where Statue-like, fhe glories in the heights! 

Here foe flands tiptoe, painting at ber will, 
Wide fpreading all her canvafs o’er the hill. 
What fhocks of battle, and what fieges here, 
What fields of carnage, and of death appear! 
Or if the choofe to fhift the varied fcene ; 
What viftas open on the fylvan green ! 
Hamlets and villas here promifcuous fhine, 
And ruftic temples deck’d with many a fhrine ; 
What heaps of pearls ye the drifted fnows ! 
Brighter by far than ¢ California thews ! 


And will you call it chance-work, if her wand 
Shall bid the ftill creation ftand 5 ~ 

As if fhe nothing meant, but flumber’d o’er, 
What fhe had wrought, or mus’d to fancy more ? 


Like him, § who eager to attain the froth, 
Flung at the horfe in difappointed wrath 
The painting-bruth ; when wond’rous to behold, 
Upon the mouth and bit of fhining gold, 
Defpair had finifh’d what he fought in vain, 
A chance-work foam wide {patt’ring all the rein! 
* A famous ftatuary of ancient Greece. 

+ The Pike of Teneriff (one of the Canary-Iflands) fappofed 
to be the higheft hill in the world, its height is 20,274 fect The 
middle is covered with a cloud, and the top with fnow ; it may be 
icen at fea 240 miles off; Though the celebrated voyager Dampier 
tells us, that the Andes or high mountains in Peru and Chili far fur- 
pafs the Pike of Tenerif or any mountains in the world for altitude 

t California the largeft ifland in America, lying along the coaft of 
New Mexico, fouthwards. The Spaniards have there feveral har- 
bours, and upon the coaft there is a pearl fithery. 

§ This anecdote of the painter is varioufly related ; Andrew Mar: 
ve'l defcribes him as painting a hound inftead of a horfe. 

The painter who fo long had vex’d his cloth, (1) 
Of his hound’s mouth to feign the raging froth, 
His defp’rate pencil at the work did dart ; 

His anger reach’d that rage which pafs’d his art 5 
Chance finith’d that which art could but begin; 
And he fat finiling how his dog did grin. 


(1) Canvafs 
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A touch of nature, no defign of art; 

*Tis in fuch freaks as this the ftrikes the heart ! 
Haft thou not feen of various forms the ftones, 
Shap’d like triangles, pyramids and cones ; 
And thofe of greater breadth faw’d o’er and o'er, 
Retaining curious draughts thro’ ev’ry pore ; 
Of ev’ry order buildings you behold, 
Doubtlefs firft pourtray’d in the fofter mould? 
Her various petrifactions on the hills, 

Shells of all forts, of cockles, oyflers, fquills ? 
What curious Striz in her fports divine, 

All xquidiftant, regular and fine ! 

Then underground her foffil world review, 
Inventing, varying, fomething ever new ! 





Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, &c. feleted from 
the Corre/pondence- Book, for the Encouragement of Agriculture, 
Arts, Manufaciures and Commerce, within the Counties of 
Somerfet, Wilts, Glocefter, and Dorfet, and the City and County 
of Briftol. To which is added, an Appendix; containing, a 
Propofal for the further Improvement. of Agriculture. By a 
Member of the Society. And a Tranflation of Monj. Hirzel’s 
Letter to Dr. Tiffit, in anfwer to Monf. Linguet’s Treatife 
on Bread Corn and Bread. By another Member of the Society, 
dvo. Dilly. 


To give our readers a true idea of the prefent publication, 
we cannot do better than to lay before them the whole of the 
preface prefixed to it. 

‘“¢ That the public may with greater clearnefs apprehend the 
{cope of the prefent work, it is thought neceffary to prefix the fol- 
lowing fhort account of the nature and the occation of its publica- 
tion. 

‘* In the autumn feafon of the year 1777, feveral gentlemen 
met at the city of Bath, and formed a fociety for the encouragement 
of agriculture, arts, manufactures and commerce, in the counties 
of Somerfet, Wilts, Glocefter, and Dorfet, and in the city and 
county of Briftol. 

** This fcheme received immediate approbation and great ene 
couragement, not only by liberal fub{criptions, but alfo by many 
ufeful communications of knowledge, both fcientific and praétical, 
from ingenious and fenfible corretpondents. 

** On application to the London and provincial focieties in this 
kingdom, inftitured for the like purpofes, they very politely offered 
their affiftance, in communicating what might be generally — 
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and to fome of them we are indebted for much interefting intelli. 
gence. 

* As the diffafion of ufeful information in general is one end 
propofed by this inititution, the fociety think they cannot fulfil 
this intention in a more effectual manner than by the publication 
of fuch papers as appear to contain what is moft likely to be 
of public utility. Indeed, this is the only method by which the 
various improvements, and practical tatormation, fuggefted to them, 
can be generally difperfed, even among thofe whom from the 
nature ot their iaftitution, they are under particular obligation to 
ferve. 

** In felecting the following p2pers regard has been principally 
had to fuch as relates to matters of practice. Ufeful hints, how- 
ever, of the fpeculative kind, which may, in their confequences, 
lead to practical improvements, have not been neglected; fuch 
will always be eficemed as valuable communications, although 
inferior to thofe that have already been fubmitted to the teit of 
experiment. 

‘© In the fubfequent letters, every thing complimentary has 
been purpofely omitted, as the fociety wifh not to make this 
publication the vehicle of their own praife. The many civili- 
ties paid them are duly acknowledged ; but in thefe the public are 
not interetted. 

*¢ In a work of this kind, to be explicit and intelligible, are all 
the requilites with refpe¢t to language ; and, therefore, the thoughts 
of our correfponcents are generally given in their own words.” 

The preient volume contains letters and papers on the 
following ful jects. 

6 On /etiing wheet in Norfolk—On ditto—Anfwer to the fo- 
ciety’s queries on fetting wheat—On /etting wheat as_practifed in 
Norfolk and Suffolk—Brief account of the Norfolk hufbandry—On 
the culture of potatoe-—On the fame—On the fame—State of 
egriculture in the ifle of Wight—On the difeafe called the Goggles 
in fheep—Defcription of Mr. Bofwell’s newly-invented machine tor 
raking fummer corn-{tubbies—On the cultivation of clover—The 
fociety’s queries, with anfwers thereto, from the Sheriff of the coun- 
ty of Suffol! —On the effects of marle in Norfolk—On feeding 
wheat with sheep in the fpring—Method of making Refervoirs in 
dry countries, for watering fheep and cattle—-Experiments on plants 
eaten or rejected by cattle, theep and hogs—On the bulk and in- 
creafe in growth of fome remarkable timber trees-—Mode of farm- 
ing purfued by a member of the Bath fociety-+On the beft method 
of raifing e/ws for fences 5 manuring fallows for wheat3 and pre- 
venting the ravages of the fly on young turnips—On a peculiar {pe- 
cies of grafs found in Wiltfhire—Obfervations on thiftles—On a 
difeafe the frock lambs in Norfolk are liable to from eating /e/f-/own 
darley in autumn—Obilervations on the mynum mofs—On the fupe- 
rior quality of grain produced from / wheat, to that fown broad- 

caft—Account of the cultivation of Siberian barley—-On the etiect 
of fern afocs as @ manure for wheat lan¢—QOn the cultivation. of 
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heathy ground—Inftrudtions for the prevention and cure of the 
sprzooty, or contagious dittemper among horned cattle—On the con- 
{iruction and ufe of machines for floating paftures, and for draining 
wet lands—-On the ufe of foaper’s afhes and feathers as manures 
—On planting boggy foils with a/b; and the flopes of hills with 
fref trees—Mode of cultivating turnips in Suffolk—On raifing pota- 


‘toes from feed—On the mode and advantages of extraéting the ef- 


fence of oak bark, for tanning leather—On drilling peafe—On the 
culture of Siberian barley—On a new oil manure—Mode of wean- 
ing and rearing calves, by a Norfolk farmer—On raifing a crop of 
white cates and grafs feeds—-Anfwers to the fociety’s printed que- 
ries, from Gloucetterfhire—On the great increafe of milk, from 
feeding cows with faintfoin—On the fuccefs attending the planting 
moor land with @/ tree—On the ule of fagnant cvater as manure. 
Of the management of clover in Suffolk—Thoughts on the rot in 
theep—On the mode of cultivating and curing the rheum palmatum, 
er true rhubarbeeOn the cultivation of rhudarb-—On the cultivation 
and cure of rhuéarb—The fame continued—Dr. Lettfom’s letter on 
»/wharleDr. Hope’s letter on rhubard——On the growth and appli- 
cation of rhubarl——On the extirpation of plants noxious to cattle 
on dairy and grazing farms, &c. with hints on the breeding and 
rearing milch cows—~on the culture of carrots, with thoughts on 
burnbaiting on Mendip hills—Dr. Falconer’s report to the fociety, 
on examining fome of the rhudard cultivated in Somerfetthire— 
On the bet method of deftroying vermin, and preventing the de- 
trucion of young turnips by the 4j—An abridgment of feveral 
letters pubiifhed by the Agriculture Society at Manchefter, in con- 
fequence of a premium offered for difcovering by actual experi- 
ment, the caufe of the curled difeafe in potatoes—Defcription of, 
and obfervations upon the cockchaffer, both in its grub and bectie 
itate. 

ln June 1778, we are informed, the fociety at Bath 
formed the following circular lift of queries relative to 
agriculture; and dire€led them to be tranimitted to the 
High Sheriff of every county, requefting him to procure 
aniwers thereto from fome of the beft farmers, and fend to 
the fociety. 

Queries from the Bath Agricutture Socictys 

1. What are the kinds of foil from which you generally obtam 
the beit crops of wheat, barley, peafe, oats, beans, vetches, turnips, 
carrots, and cabbages? and what are the ufual quantities of feed 
fown, and the average annual produce per acre, Winchefles 
meafure ? . 

2. What isthe ufual courfe of crops adopted by your beft far- 
mers on the different foils ? 

3. What manure now generally in ufe do you find ferviceab'e, 
on the following foils refpectively, viz ftiit clays, light fand, 
gravelly, moory, cold and wet, or what is called ftone brath wa 
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In what quantities are the feveral manures laid on per acre,—z 
what feafon,—and how long will each laft without renewal? | 
4. Have you difcovered any new manure more efficacious than 
thofe generally ufed, and which may be eafily obtained in large 
quantities ? it fo, what isit, when and how applied ? 

‘© 5. What is the beft top-dreiling for cold wet paitures, which 
cannot be eatily drained ? 

** 6, What materials do you find beft and moft lafting for drains 
or Jand ditches ? . 

«© >, What are the kinds of wood which you have found from 
experience to thrive beft on bleak barren foils, cold {wampy bogs, 
and black moory ground ? 

¢ 8. What are your methods of raifing lucerne, faintfoin and 
burnet,—on what lands do you find them to anfwer beft, and what 
the average produce? 

*¢ g, Howis your turnip hufbandry conducted, and what is the 
beft method of preventing or ftopping the ravages of the fly on 
the young plants ? 

“10. Do you prefer the driil to the broad-caft method of 
fowing grain ; in what inftances, and“on what foils ? 

“© r1, What is the comparative advantage of ufing oxen in- 
ftead of horfes in hufbandry ¢ 

‘* 42. What have you found to be the moft effectual preven- 
tative or remedy for the rot in flieep ? 

‘© 13. What newimprovements have you niade or adopted in 
implements of hufbandry ? 

“© To'the above queries the Sheriff of the county of Suffolk 
favoured the fociety with the following aniwers; which he in- 
formed them were given him by a very good farmer, and ap- 
proved by all who had feen them. 

‘© To the firfi:—Good ftrong mixed foil. Wheat on a clover 
clay, after one year, once ploughed, and fown broad-calt, with 
ten pecks per acre, well harrowed in,—average produce irom three 
quarters and a half to four quarters per acre. 


To prepare for Turnips. 


*€ The year following, /wmmer till the land—turn in the wheat 
ftubble about December a moderate depth, and let it reft ull the 
March foliowing. Harrow it well—then turn it in fomewhat 
deeper, below the firft ploughing ; the deeper the better; for tur- 
pips thrive beft where there is a plenty of deep mould. In May 
repeat the harrowing, and turn it up with a fine rift baulk. 
After it has taken the benefit of the fun, harrow it down, and 
gather out the fpare-grafs, &c. which fhould be burnt in heaps 
upon the land. If it is not clean, repeat this a fecond time; 
then give it a clean earth, and harrow it down. Manure it with 
twelve loads of fhort dung, or eighteen of long dung per acre. At 
Midfummer plough the dung ina good depth with a clofe fure 
row, and fow the {eed clofe after the plough, Sow from one pint 
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anda half to two pints per acre, as the feafon and quality of the 
land may requires In a month the plants will be fit to hoe, 
When they nearly cover the land, hoe them a fecond time, with 
a feven or nine-inch hoe, and leave the plants at leatt tourteea 
‘nches afunder. The price of hoeing here is generally four thil- 
jings and four-pence per acre the firft time, and two thillings aa 
two-pence the fecond. A good crop will produce from thirty to 
forty cart loads per acre, which, for many years paft, have fold 
for from three to four pounds per acre, 


Yo prepare for Barley to lay in with Clover. 


Plough the faid lands in February as they are preparing and 
clearing off the turnips. Two /firring and one /owing-earths will 
be fuiticient. Three bufhels per acre, well harrowed, will be a 
goo feeding. Then throw tn broad-caft from nine to twelve 
pounds of clover-feed * per acre itruck over with light harrow. 
Roll it down, or otherwife, as the feafon proves wet or dry. 
Averaye produce from three to five quarters per acre. The follow- 
ing year clover, two crops in the feafon ; firlt mowing in June, 
the latter ia September; generally yields trom three to four tons 
peracre. In Oéctober fow the clover-{tubble with wheat, as above 
directed, without manuring, or it will be winter-proud if the land 
be nch, 
. Third. To improve ftiff Clay-Lands. 

Lay on coarfe wath-fand, cinder-duft, wood afhes, ftreet-dirt, 
er ant-hills taken up and burnt. Thefe mixed together, and laid 
en from thirty to forty cart-loads per acre, will lait twenty years. 
if in plough tilth, keep it up with good rotten dung. If the land 
is not kind for clover, fummer-tilth for wheat. Small beans, 
vetches, and grey peafe, will make provifion wheat, if clean and 
well-conditioned. Red Lammas wheat is beit for cold lands 
Vetches cut green are excellent fodder for horfes—it feeded, they. 
yield from twoto two quarters and an half per acre; grey peafe, 
three quarters; wheat does well after them. 

The above land, laid down for three or four years, until it 
becomes a thick flag, and then covered on the flag with forty 
tons of clay, or twenty tons of marle, or twelve tons of foapers 
alhes per acre, will produce good corn and clover for twenty 
years, 

For gravelly, cold, or wet land, under-drain, if it lay with a 
proper fall—by thus removing the caufe, the effet will ceafe. 
Summer tilth, and make it clean; lay on from thirty to forty 
loads of fand per acre, if a little loamy, the better; or fixteen 


* We apprehend fix or eight pounds of clover-feed would be fully 
fufficient; and, that the clover fhould not be fown carlicr than a 


fortnight after the barley. If they are fown together, the clover, in 


rich lands efpecially, will be apt to get above, and choak the barley 
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loads of the above-mentioned compoft, or ten or twelve tons 
of foapers’ afhes, laid on in a hard froft, will anfwer well, , 

Fourth. We have not difcovered any new manure more effica. 
cious than thofe above-mentioned. The burning of clay in kilgs 
has been talked of, but nat yet pratifed. 

‘¢ Fifth, In cold wet paftures that cannot be under-drained 
make open drains, floped off eafy on each fide ; keep them open, 
and make them with proper falls: then lay on foot, lime, or lime. 
rubbiih, foapers’ athes, ftrect-dirt, &c. and it will laft fourteen 
or fixteen years. 

¢ Sx. Materials for under-draining are, alders and fallows, or 
ling and black thorn-bufhes, cut and laidin green, covered with 
peafe or wheat-ftraw, and above it ftrong clay. Drains thus 
made will laft twenty years, 

66 Seventd, The kinds of wood we find to flourith bef on bog. 
vy foils are, alder, fallow, willow, and poplar. Scotch fir does 
well in a barren foil, efpecially if it has a gravelly bottom, gs 4 

“¢ Rights, Thefe grafles are not raifed with us. 

6 Tenth, We moftly prefer the broad-caft to the drill hufban- 
dry. 

Xi El-venth, We know of no other advantage in the ufe of oxen 
than that of keeping lefs ftock; as horfes are more expeditious, 
and will pay for their keeping by extra labour, 

** Trvelfth, The moft effectual preventative for the rot in 
fheep is tokeep them on dry land; it being found, by general 
experience, that wet lands bring the rot upon them, efpeciaily 


if the feed is bare. In order to cure them, many experiments 
have been tried, but to little purpofe. 

‘¢ Thirteenth, Few new improvements in implements of huf, 
bandry, that are of much confequence, have been made or adopt. 
ed in this part of the country.” 

To the above queries the High Sheriff for the county 
of Gloucefter fent the following anfwers. 


Henbury, Dec. 14, 2778 
* Gentlemen, 

* I Have the pleafure herewith to tranfmit anfwers to the lift 
of queries, with which you fome time fince honoured me. If 
they in the leaft degree anfwer the Society’s expectations, it will 
be a fatisfaction to 

Your very humble fervant, 
EDWARD SAMPSON.’ 

Anfwers to the queries propofed by the Agriculture Society at 

Bath, by 
Ruricora Giocestris. 

** To the firft query. Cone wheat, and blue ball, on {trong clays, 
and deep rich loams; the feveral kinds of Lammas wheat on 
leams, fand, gravel, and ftome-brath land. Barley moft natural 
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on fandy, gravelly, and ftone-brath ; but it will return large crops 
oa clays, although the grains are more coarfe and brown: 

“ Peafe for culinary ufes on fandsand loam ; for pigs, on clays, 
gravel, and ftone-brafh. — 

“ Beans on ftrong clay and deep loam, the fame as cone- 
wheat. ‘ 

“ Vetches on gravelly foil and ftone brath. 

“ Turnips on every kind of foil, with good and repeated plough« 
ings, and proper manures; moft natural on a fandy loam. 

** Cabbages on ftrong deep clays and rich loams. 

* Carrots on deep loams abounding with fand, and not too 
Riff; and on any deep light foil duly cultivated. 

“ The quantities of feed depend much on the feafon and time 
cf fowing. Wheat from feven to ten pecks per acre. Barley 
from ten to fixteen pecks. Peafe and beans ten pecks if drilled, 
twelve if planted, fixteen if fown, and earthed or harrowed in. 
Vetches from eighttoten. ‘Turnips ten to twenty-four ounces. 
Much depends on the {kill of the fower, Cabbages and carrots 
have the like dependence. 

“* The average produce cannot be afcertained with precifion, 
becaufe of blights, mildews, earth-grubs, and many other acci- 
dents to which all forts of grain are incident ; and, exclufive of 
thefe, much depends on the nature of the foil and mode of 
cultivation, 

“ 76 the fecond. On clay and loamy foils, if old arable long in 
tilth, the following courfe is generally practifed: 1. turnips, as 
afallow-crop; 2. barley; 3. clover; mowed early, and then fed; 
4. wheat, on one earth; 5. peafe or beans; 6. wheat, then tur- 
nips. If anew farm from pafture, 1. beans or peafe; 2. wheat ; 
3. barley: Or, i. turnips; 2. barley; 3. clover; 4. wheat, and 
then turnips again. 

Cn light thin ftoney foils, 1. turnips; 2. barley; 3. clover, 
mowed early and fed till Midfummer, then let it grow, and plough 
itin for wheat. Vetches in winter, and fed offfor turnips. _ 

To the third, For tif clays, fand in due quantity; for light 
fand, clay in due quantity; and for both, lime duly prepared ; 
jyas lime for light fands; marble lime for heavy foils. 

‘* For gravelly and loamy Jand, yard dung, lime-chalk, and 
fhoveling of highways in compofts. 

‘* For moorifh and cold foils, gravel, highway-earth, very 
{mall ftones, coal-afhes, foapers’-drains, and pigs-dung. 

“ For cold wet Jands, no manure cfrectual without draining, 
and then the fame as for the laft. 

‘* For ftone-brahh land, any kind of manure laid on in a hatf 
rotten ftate, The quantity per acre mutt be learned from expe- 
rience. It is better to lay on at twice thin too much at once. 
The feafon from February to September. ‘The time of latting 1s 
according to the underitratum, which, if compact and warm, 
will render the manure durable; if loofe, aw acold clay, it will 
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“© Jo the Fourth.—No new difcovery of manure in the fouth 
parts of Glocetterthire, except about Briftol, The dung and 
urine of pigs, fatted by the wath of the diftillers, is found to be 
excellent manure for any kind of land, but more efpecially cold 
clays. The lees or fuds of foap-makers are alfo found We 
ule, as well as the urine of pigs, by being fprinkled over paf- 
tures in the fame manner as the roads are watered about Londop. 
Care muft be had to the due quantity, or the verdure will be de- 
itroyed. Experience is the bett guide. 

© Jo the Vifth,—All drefiings on cold wet lands will be very 
ineffe€tual, unle‘s the lands are firft dried by under-draining, Soot 
is the moft beneficial, only the hay will fmell of it. 

*© Jo the Sixth.—Stone is the beft and moft lafting; wood is a 
fubftitute, and will be lafting alfo if couftantly wet, if not, it 
will feon be rotten, and then the trenches will clo‘e. 

“ To the Seventh. ‘The wood which ftands beft againft wet 
winds, on high expofures, is the beech and the black mountaia 
fallow (Salix Latitclia Rotunda, being the thirtcenth foecies of 
Miller) with a plumb-tree leaf; on moorifh and boggy-ground, 
the black alder. 

* To the Lighth.—Lucerne is cultivated by very few ; and thofe 
more for fancy than profit, as it will bear no rival, but mutt be 
kept hand-weeded, or it will foon decay; nor will it fucceed 
even with fuch care on lands of acold or moift underftratum. 

s* Saintfoin is cultivated on dry, gravelly, and {tone-brahh land, 
when the underftratum is not of a clofe compact texture, but of 
a loofe open ftoney nature, or chalky. It anfwers well in the 
broad-caft method. The caufe of its often failing is owing to the 
nature of the land more than to the mode of cultivation. 

“© Burnet (the Pimpernella Sylveftris of Ray, Pimpernella San- 
guforba major of C. B. 160, and Sanguforba of Linnzus) grows na- 
tally in moif clay meadows, in this county ; but the cattle will pre- 
fer almoft all other common plants found in tho’e paftures to It. 
The leffer Burnet (or Pimpernella Sangufo:ba minor hirfuta C. 
B. P. and Poterium of Linnzus) delights in a gravelly dry foil, 
and is frequent in healthy fheep-paftures, and eaten greedily by 
thofe animais. 

** To the ninth, Turnips are generally fown as a fallow crop, 
after the land (of any fort) is well tilled, cleanfed from weeds, 
- and dreffed with yard dung, lime, or any compoft. We general- 

ly fow them about Midfummer, and hoe them twice ; they may, 
be effectually preferved from the fly, if, as foon as the feed-leaf 
appears, wood-afhes be fown over them as often as it is wathed off 
by dews or rain. 

** To the tenth. The dri'lis preferable to the broad-caft method, 
1p loofe or loainy Jand 3 but not in clavs or ftoney toils. 

To the eleventh, The comparative advantage of oxen is great 
where they are bred by the farmer who ufes them, and fed on 
commors in jummer, and on ftraw in winter, till three years old, 
(but not fo much where they are bred in inciofed lands, of bought 
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at four years old) and worked till fix or feven; they are lefs lia- 
bie to ficknefs than horfes ; ard if accidents befal them, they are 
of fome value. “Two oxen will do more work than one horfe of 
equal value with them, nearly in proportion as fix to four, and 
they coft lefs in keep. 

“© 7, the twelfth. In places fubje& to rot fheep, fold them before 
the dew falls, and keep them in fold till it cxhales in fpring and 
fummer; in winter attend to this as much as the weather will 
aimit; and feed them in the fold, or on turning out, with hay on 
which falt has been fpxinkled at ftacking up at harveit. 

It isa known truth, that the paflures (though marfhes) which 
are overflowed by the falt water at the vernal and autumnal high 
tides, never rot fheep, but are an antidote to the difeafe, if the 
infected are depaitured thereon while the difeafe is recent. 

“ To the thirteenth, Chiefly in the crofs-tree, pot-hook-drail, 
fwing-plough, which, with two horfes, will plough moft kinds, 
and with three horfes any fort of land; having a point to the 
fhare for ftoney lands, and no point in land that are not itonev.” 

We fhould be induced to make many more extraéts from 
this colleétion, for the benefit of our country readers, were 
we not afraid they might appear tedious to thofe, whofe 
thoughts are not fo immediately turned towards agriculture. 
We thall, however, take a future opportunity to teleé& fuch 
Jetters as may appear calculated to promote agriculture, We 
cannot clofe this article without wifhing the Society every 


fucceis their endeavours merit. 





On Government ; addreffid to the Public. By Thomas I¥ycliffe, 
of Liverpool. 8vo. 4s. Eyres, Warrington, 


“ Every day,” fays our author, ‘* brings frefh accounts of the 
prefent alarming fituation of public affairs, 

‘* That the lofs of America would be a moft violent blow on 
the trade and ftrength of this kingdom, cannot be denied; but as 
1 believe that prefent evils are fometimes productive of future 
good, let us hope that it is poffible for fome good confequences 
to arife from the prefent lofs, even of America. 

“ For many years paft, America has certainly been a valuable 
part of this empire, by contributing materially to the ttrength of 
this kingdom in time of war, and by being at all times a confi- 
derable fource of wealth and commerce. But now let us view 
this ifland, {tripped of her moft valuable colonies, her trade and 
revenues leflened, and every fource of national power weekened 
and impaired ; and is it not reafonable to expect, that this relaxed 
fate, will at leait produce this good confequence ? viz. 

U u2 “ That 
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‘¢ That when government find themfelves weakened by the lof 
of the external ftrength of colonies, they will certainly be mere 
inclined to purfue fuch meafures, as will beft improve the internal 
ftrength of this ifland; and many are the meafures that would 
moft effectually obtain that end, if ever neceflity fhould enforce 
the meafures. For inftance, 

“* Suppofe a tax of twenty pounds per annum to be laid on every 
horfe in this kingdom, and that this tax would deftroy fo many 
of them, as to leave only half a million of horfes, which i 
twenty pounds fer horfe would be ten millions a year to govern- 
ment; then, as the deflroying of fo many horfes would certainly 
lower the price of provifions, and, by enabling the poor to live at 
home, would prevent their going to feek their bread in foreign 
countries: fo, from this one meafure alone, what an increaje 
would there be to the ftrength of government, both in men and 
money ? As to the money, it would probably be more than would 
be wanted, even at the height of a French and Spanifh war; and 
if the furplus were applied to the paying off fuch loans, as would 
enable the government to take off the taxes from windows, leather, 
foap, and all the neceflaries of life, it would be fuch an additional 
relief to the fubject, that the argument for preventing emigrations, 
and thereby ftrengthening the government with more men, 
would then fall with double force.’ And as this tax, by prevent- 
ing emigrations, would certainly increafe the number of Britihh 
fubje&ts, it would thereby operate in favour of government, not 
only by its own weight, but by the accumulated weight of in- 
creafing all other duties and taxes. — 

Now, from thefe and fuch like meafures, to improve the inter. 
nal ftrength of ‘this kingdom, it does not appear to me to be 4 
thing at all impoffible, to make this ifland (though ftripped of all 
her colonies) to ftand fairly on her own legs, and, by her own in- 
ternal and ngtural ftrength, to defend herfelf againft the united 
force of all her enemies. And until this kingdom is thus far ren- 
dered independent of her colonies, to look for an extended and 
permanent empire, feems to me to be a vain purfuit 5 as every pait 
of the empire will always fee the defect, and never fuffer this, or 
any kingdom upon earth, to ftand long on fo fandy a foundation. 
Firft, let Great Britain take fuch fleps as will beft improve her ins 
ternal ftrength, and fecure her independency ; and then, but not 
till then, fhall I think this kingdom has a reafonable and good 
foundation, on which fhe can {afely build an extended empire, in 
grandeur aad dignity fuitable to the unbounded genius and fpirit 
ot Britons. 

Speaking of the power of government, Mr. Wycliffe 
obferves, that , . 

** It is a principle inherent in the very nature of government, 
*hat in every government there are three diftin& forts of power, 
viz. the power of making laws, the power of executing laws, and 
che power ot afterwards judging, in particular cafes, whether - 
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jaws have, or have not, been properly made, and properly exe- 

cued: now, by this laft power of judging, in particular cafes, I 

mean a power to relieve an individual, when, ina particular cafe, 

he is unjuitly oppreffed by a general law; which is a power in- 

difpenfably_neceflary in all human governments, to guard the 

fubjects againit the errors and imperfections of all human gover- 

nors: thefe are the three powers of government, and it is ina 
proper oF improper diftribution of thefe three powers, that all 
good or bad government confifts, For, when thofe feparate powers 
are given to feparate perfons, then thote feparate peifons may mu- 
tually guard againft each other’s errors, both in the making, and 
in the executing of all laws; but, when thofe feparate powers are 
given to the fame perfon or perfons, then this mutual guard is 
wanting, and the fubjeéts are expofed to ail the errors and imper- 
ections of their governors, without any guard at all: and there- 
fore, whenever thefe diftinct powers are united in the fume per- 
fon or perfons, it is a defect in the form of government, for 
then they cannot be a guard on each other’s conduct, cither in 
the making. or in the executing of laws; but, whenever they are 
perfonally feparated, it is the moft perfect form of goveraiment, 
that human wifdom has ever yet been able to contrive. 

“ The conftitution that has formed the Britith government 
(which, in this part, feems almoft more than human wildom) has 
plainly feparated thefe three powers, by giving them to feparate 
perfons: for it has given, to the houfe of common:, the power of 
making laws; to the king, the power of executing laws; and 
to the houfe of lords, the power of afterwards judging in p.i- 
ticular cafes, whether thofe laws have, or have not, been pro. 
perly made, and properly executed. Indeed, the contttu:ion 
has alio given, to the king, and to the houle of lords, a nega- 
tive in the making of all ftatute laws, and for thefe plain reafons: 
if the executive power did not affent to the making of a law, and 
thereby declare that he will execute it, the law might be made in 
vain, as it might never be executed; nor without that aflent, 
could the fubject pofibly know, whether he did, or did not, tn- 
tend to execute it; and therefore, the executive power muit and 
ought to join in every act of legiflation. And, in like manner, if 
the power that has a right of judging. in particular cafes, whether 
laws have, or have not, been properly made, and properly exe- 
cuted, did not affent to the making of a law, and thereby de- 
clared that the law ought to be both made and executed, the law 
might then be made in vain; as it then might happen, that the 
fubject who offends againft that law, might be tried for that of+ 
fence, by a court that would condemn the law, and not the man 
for breaking it: this power mutt therefore affent to every law, be- 
fore the fubject can tell, that that is the law by which he 1s to be 
judged ; and therefore, this power alfo muft and ought to join in 
every act of legiflation ; for, after affenting to a law, they mutt 
judge by that law; wor can they releafe an offender trom the furce 
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of it, but by the exercife of that difcretionary power, which js 
the natural and inherent right of that power. 

*¢ Thus, though it be unavoidably neceffary, that the three 
powers of government fhould unite in the making of ail ftatute 
laws, yet it is impoffible that they fhould be perfonally united, 
without taking from each power the opportunity of judging of 
the conduct of the other powers, as diftinét and fep2rate agents; 
for, if the feparate powers of government, are not given to fe. 
parate perfons, then, there are no feparate perfons to judge, 
whether laws are, or are not, propeily made; nor afterwards, 
whether thofe laws have, or have not, been properly executed: as 
feparate powers of judging, when lodged in the fame man, be- 
come the fame power, unlefs you can feparate a man from him. 
felf: and whea feparate powers of judging are thus perfonaily 
united, as it is then impoffible for thofe powers to be the mutual 
judges of each other’s conduct, confequently each power becomes 
its own judge; a privilege, utterly fubverfive of all law and all 
government, 

‘¢ Man, in his original ftate of nature, and unconnetted by fo- 
ciety, has certainly a right to be his own judge; but it is impofi- 
ble for him to carry this privilege with him into fociety; for, 
other men having the fame natural right, they alfo might chufe 
to do the fame; and when men are united in the fame fociety, 
fhould every man be determined to continue the exercife of this 
original right, then, inftead of finding themfelves in a well-go- 
verned fociety, they would certainly find themfelves ftill in their 
former ungoverned ftate of nature. Men therefore ought, when 
they engage in fociety, to give up the exercife of their original 
privilege of felf-judgment, and to fubmit themfelves to the judg- 
ment of other men, in every thing, as far as it relates to the 
fociety in general, or to any particular member of that fociety : 
and it is this fingle circumftance, of a man giving up the right of 
being his own judge, and fubmitting himfelf to the judgment of 
other men, which conftitutes the difference between men in 2 
fiate of nature, without any government at all, and men in a well- 
governed ftate of fociety. It is, I fay, this fingle circumttance, of 
giving up the privilege of felf-judgment, and fubmitting to the 
judgment of other men, that lays the foundation of all human 
government, and is the firft and great bond of all human fo- 
cieties. 

“ Now, allowing it to be impoffible, in a well-governed fociety, 
for a man to be his own judge; this maxim will certainly hold good, 
in refpect to thofe who govern, as well as in refpeét to thofe who are 
governed (unlefs thofe who govern can juftly plead an exemption 
irom felf- partiality, and the common frailties of human nature), And 
agreeably to this very maxim (that our governors fhould not be their 
own judges) the conftitution hus feparated the powers of government, 
in the form of the Britith government, and has given thefe three 
diftinct powers, to diftinét perfons; for, it has given, to the —_ 
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of commons, the legiflative; to the king, the executive; and 
tothe houfe of lords, the judiciary power of government; and 
certainly with this very intention ; that thefe three diftinet powers, 
being lodged in diftinct perfons, they might thereby become dif- 
tinct and feparate agents, not only in the making and executing 
of all ftatute laws, but alfo in the making and executing of all 
parliamentary orders and regulations whatfoever, refpecting the 
public national bufinefs; and that, by being dillinét and feparate 
agents, they might then, in all cafes, be the mutual judges of 
each other’s conduét: and thug the conftitution has fubjected, 
even the governors themfelves, to that firft and great law of all 
focieties, viz. That no man Jhall be his own judge. 

‘“‘ This appears to me to be the language of the conftirution ; 
but, does the practice of government {peak the fame language ? 
I with I could fay, that it did. But to compare what they fay:— 
The conftitution has given the powers of government to feparate 
perfons : the pra¢tice of government has given them to the fame 
perfons. The conftitution, by a perfonal feparation of the powers 
of government, has made the governors fubject to the will of other 
men: the practice of government, by a perfonal union of thofe 
powers, has made the governors fubject to their own will. That 
is, the conftitution has made the governors fubject to the great 
law of all focieties, viz. The judgment of other men: but the 
practice of government has broken down that great law, and made 
the governors their own judges; in direét contradiction to the 
great law of all focieties, viz. That no man fhall be his own 
judge. This is, I think, the real language of them both. And 
this is the certain confequence of a perfonal union with the powers 
of government: for, in the cafe of an officer of ftate having a 
feat in parliament; as a member of parliament, he has a right to 
judge, not only of all laws that are made by the joint affent of the 
three powers of government, but alfo of all orders and regulations, 
refpecting the public national bufinefs, that are made by that houfe 
where he has a feat; which, to an officer of ftate, may be called 
a law, and which he ought to execute: now in this latter cafe, 
the fubjeét has no fecurity, but that this officer of flate will never 
confent to make any orders or regulations, but juft fuch as wil 
beft fuit his own inclinations in the execution, which is certainly 
being his own lawgiver, and his own judge; or, fhould the will 
of parliament prevail againft his content, yet even then, if he 
chufes to negle& the excevtion, as a member in parliament, he 
full has a right of judging, whether that will has, or has not, been 
properly executed: and therefore, an officer of ftate that has a 
leat in parliament, is thereby made, not only his own lawgiver, but 
afterwards, in the execution of thofe very laws, he is alfo made 
his own judge, of his own conduct, as an oflicer of ftate.—At 
an affize, held for a county, where a man is brought to be tried 
for an offence, we fhould think it very odd, if the culprit were 
upannelied on ¢ither jury, to try his own caufe: were he on the 
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grand jury, he would then be his own judge, whether he ought; 
or ougtit not, to be tried for the offence : and were he on the 
petit jury, he would then be his own judge, whether he was, or 
was not, guilty of that offence Now this appears to be a very 
itrange hind of an human tribunal; and yet, this itrange appear. 
ance mult be entirely owing to our not being accuftomed to this 
kind of proceeding at a county ailize: for, it is the fame thing, 
when an officer of tlate has a feat in parliament; which, by be- 
ing accuflomed to the idea, does not appear fo very ftrange, 
though in reality thefe two cafes are the fame: for, thould an 
officer of fiare be accufed of a neglect of his official duty; if he 
has a feat in the lower houtfe, he is impannelled on the grand jury, 
to be his own judge, whether he ought, or ought not, to be 
tried for the neglect: and if he has a feat in the upper houfe, he 
is impannelled on the petit jury, to be his own judge, whether he 
is, or is not, guilty of that negle€&t. Thefe two cafes are nearly 
fimilar, and are equally repugnant to every principle of good g0« 
vernment, and in both cafes there is this plain error; that when a 
man is impannelled on a jury to try his own caufe, if he is after- 
wards flruck off the jury, becaufe he has no right to be his own 
judge, it is a defect in the form of government, firft to impan- 
nel a man on a jury to be a judge, and then to firike him of 
that jury, becau'e he has no right to judge; and, if he is con- 
tinued on the jury, it is a direct violation of the great law of all 
focieties, viz. That no man fhall be his own judge. The two 
cales are fo neariy fimilar, I can only perceive this diference, 
that in the cafe of the petty offender, it is only a defect in the 
imaller {prings in the machine of government; but in the cafe 
of the great offender, it is a defect in the firft, the main {pring of 
government, which may deftroy the whole machine. 





An Anfwer to Baron Dimfdales Review of Dr. Lettfom's Objr- 
vations on the Baron’s Remarks refpeéling a Letter upon genera! 
ingculation, By Fohn Coakley Letifom, M.D. F. R. 8. and 
5. 4. 8vo. Dilly, — 


It always gives us concern to fee gentlemen of character 
and abilities engaged in literary warfare and appealing to the 
public on trivial matters, for we cannot help thinking the 
prefent altercation between Baron Dimfdale and Doétor 
Lettfom, of too little con{equence to have merited difcuftion 
in three or four pamphlets. Yet furely it would not have 
ciferaced the Baron to have acknowledged an acquaintance or 
intimacy with a gentleman of Doétor Lettfom’s a aie 
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The Doétor has chofen for a motto to this anfwer a fentence 
from Gil Blas, chap. xiii. 

« J’étois devenu fi fier et fi vain, que je n’étois plus le fils de 
mon pere et de ma mére. La cour a la vertu du fleuve Léthé pout 
nous faire oublier nos parens et nos amis.” 

Whether the allufion is juft or not, the Baron beft knows. 

From the Appendix we have taken the following extraét, 
which we think well worthy the confideration of our medi- 
cal readers. - 

‘* With all the improvements which have of late been intros 
duced in the management of the fimall-pox, it is a melancholy 
truth, that this difeafe flill continues to be one of the moft fatal 
fcourges of the human race; not lefs than fifty perfons have been 
carried off by it, in the metropolis, every week for fome months 
paft. If, by the united aid of the Faculty, fome new lights may 
be thrown upon the difeafe, with refpect to either its prevention 
or cure, 1 fhall think myfelf amply compenfated for the trouble I 
have taken in circulating the following letter, which I fhall infert 
with a view of promoting thefe important defigns, 

** When itis confidered that the fmall pox is one of the chief 
caufes of depopulation, and that, in London alone, one hundred 
and feven thoufand one hundred and fifty perfons have been carried 
off by it within the laft fifty years; inoculation feems to have been 
providentially introduced, to difarm the natural difeafe of its malig- 
nant power—to promote the increafe of mankind, fecure the pre- 
fervation of individuals, and leffen the fum of human mifery. 

‘* When it is further confidered, that fcarcely one in five hun- 
dred die in the Inoculated fmall pox, we cannot but lament over the 
lofs of thofe one hundred and feven thoufand one hundred and fifty 
victims, moft of whom might have been redeeme@ from the 
grave, and, by the probable increafe of their offspring, have made 
an immenfe addition to the ftrength of the fate. 

‘* The means of counteracting the ravages of this fatal diftems 
per by inoculation, have been very generally embraced by the 
higher claffes of people in this nation ; but, to a very ufeful, and 
the moft numerous part of the community, the advantages refult- 
ing from it have hitherto in great meafure been loft, either from 
the confined circumftances of the poor, or from their prejudices 
again{t fo extraordinary an innovation in practice. 

“ Atlength, however, examples of the dreadful effects of the na- 
tural, and the wonderful fuccefs of the artificial difeafe, have 
overcome thefe ill-founded prejudices, «nd nothing feemed wanting 
toenable the poor to reap the benefit of this practice, but an 
eftablifhment fuited to their condition and circumftances. ; 

* In London alone upwards of ten thoufand childten annually die 
under feven years of age, a great part of whom fall victims to the 
natural fmall pox; but, till very lately, the poor had no means of 
avoiding this difeafe by Inoculation, as no inititution for that pur- 
pofe exifted here till the year 1775, when the Society for General 
Inoculation of the Poor was firlt eftablifhed, 
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“¢ To humane and benevolent minds, it muft have afforded a high 
degree of pleafure, to fee fuch ample means extended for faving the 
offspring of the poor; and that their avidity to embrace this fa- 
lutary pra¢tice was exceeded only by the fuccefs of it: for hither- 
to not a fingle unfavourable event has taken place; nor has any in- 
ftance occurred to the medical praétitioners engaged in this inttitu- 
tion, to prove that the infection has been propagated from an inocu- 
lated patient. A 

«¢ But though fuccefs has thus removed the prejudices of the lower 
clafs of people, and increaied their defire for Inoculation, there 
are, however, individuals, whofe oppofition to fo benevolent an 
inftitution has been proportionally augmented ; and much labour 
has been employed to prove, that whilft the Inocalation of the 
rich at their own houfes, is a laudable practice, it is highly inju- 
rious tothe community, when introduced among the poor. The 
poor, however, though flow in admitting new improvements, are 
not foon to be reafoned out of felf-evident fats ; and their willing 
nefs to try Inoculation, continues to augment with the fuccefs of 
the practice. 

‘* Pofitions, however, though ever fo repugnant to experience, 
when advanced by perfons of acknowledged ability in their profef- 
fion, will have fome influence on thofe individuals, from whofe ap- 
probation and bounty every ufeful inftitution muft derive its Rabi- 
lity. It, therefore, behoves every friend of the poor, to oppofe 
facts to bare affertions, when the interefts of fo ufeful a part of the 
community are in danger of being effentially injured, 

‘*¢ Hence it is that this appeal is made to the Faculty, and other 
perfons acquainted with the comparative effects of the natural and 
artificial difeafe, in hopes ot acquiring fuch further information, as 
may more fully afcertain the fum of good and evil confequent on 
each ; and they are relpectively requetted to anfwer as many of the 
following queries as come within the ecompafs of their perfonal ex- 
perience. — 

«¢ I, At what periods of time is the natural finall pox mott pre 
valent or fatal ? 

*¢ I]. In thofe places where the fmall pox apears at certain in- 
tervals, has Inoculation been known to propagate the diféafe during 
fuch intervals ? 

‘¢ III. What diftempers appear to have been the confequentes of 
the natural, and what of the artificial fmall pox ? 

*¢ ITV, After the natural difeafe has broke out in any particalat 
diftrict or quarter of a town, has the pratice of Inoculation ap- 
peared to fiop the progrefs of the infection, or has it accelerated 
it? 

«‘ V, Has Inoculation been praétifed in any particular diftri@ 
or quarter of a town, without extending the infe€tion to other 

arts ? 
P ‘+ VI. At what period of life are people moft likely to pals 
through Inoculation with the leaft hazard, and at what feafons of 
the year is the practice moft fuccefsful ? 
I © VII, After 
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« VIL. After the infection of the fmzll pox has been received, 
em its operation be dettroyed by Inoculation ? 

« Communications upon thefe tubjects, are of facts in general, 
which tend to throw a light upon the natural or artificial difeafe, 
mult greatly conduce to improvement in this department of medi- 
cine; and asitis propofed to reduce them into one general hiftory, 
now preparing for the prefs, the favours of correfpondents will then, 
with their permiffion, be ac\nowledged, by the author,” R, 





Confiderations upon the American Enquiry, The fccond Edition. 
Svo. 1s. Wilkie. 


In this pamphlet we find good fenfe well expreffed; a 
relation of tome faéts that tend not to luftre fome charaéters 
concerned in the enquiry. We think, however, fome of the 
confiderations more plaufible than juft. The following ex- 
tract bears too great figns of truth to be in the above predi- 
cament. We therefore prefent it to our readers rather than 
the more exeptionable parts; as fuch might prejudice them 
againft perufing the pamphlet, where they will find fome ob- 
fervations not unworthy their notice, The fketches of two 
charaéters are judicioufly drawn. 

«We have feen that enquiry proceeded upon; and there are three 
things neceffary to be conlidered; the nature of the tribunal, the 
evidence given, and the refult of the enquiry. 

“Jt may, perhaps, hereafter be a matter of furprize, that no 
Court could be found in this kingdom to fitin judgment upon mi- 
litary operations, but the Houfe of Commons; and that no better 
time could be appointed but at the clofe of a laborious Seffion, 
and at a moment of great national difficulty and danger. It is not 
eafy to conceive, how men not bred to the profeilion, and only 
accutomed fis contendere verbis, could be able to form proper 
opinions upon the litt of complicated military manoeuvres that 
have fo peculiarly diftinguifhed the prefent war. The honourable 
Mr. C. Fox has a quick underftanding, and Mr. Edmund Burke * 


* When I mention the names of thefe two gentlemen, ,I do not 
mean to reprefent them as ignorant beyond the reft, but only as have 
ing been moft a@tive in this enquiry. I refpeét their abilities; and 
have, perhaps, a better opinion of their patriotifm than the public. 
Whatever is fuggefted by them fhould be heard with attention. Their 
efforts can only proceed from a pure affection fo their country ; for, 
if our enemies were to become poffefled of every acre of land in the 
kingdom, they cannot be lofers by the event: and their opinion 
pught to be attended to; for they are certainly belt yudpeg in a caufe 


who are not parties jnterefied. 
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moft furprifing volubility ; but we are yet to learn that they hars 
military judgment, and experience in the art of war. Were they 
witnefles of the condition of the rebel army, of their numbers? 
of their want of difcipline? Are they acquainted with the face of 
the country? or can they, from a defcription of it, form any 
comparative opinion upon the the ftreneth of particular fituations, 
from fimilar fituations that comewithin their own experience! When 
and where was this experience acquired? During their fervice laf svar 
in Germany? The idea is too abfurd for feyious refutation ! It is true 
the conduct of the Howes was of great rational confequence, and 
merited the confideration of the reprefzntatives of the peaple. But 
this confideration fhould not have been confined to the Honfe of 
Commons. The reports of men, enabled from profeffional knowledge 
1nd faithful fervices to decide, might have merited their moft {e- 
rious attention. In effect, we fhould be at a lofs to fay, how it 
was poffible that this enquiry found its way into the Houle of 
Commons, if we did not know that Oppolition * had taken it by 

the 

* The following fketches are hazarded with diffidence : 

Mr. EpMuUND BuRKE is attached from friendfhip and intereft to 
Lord Rockingham, and fhared in his fhort adminiftration. © As his 
character was ‘‘ debility,” fo is that of Mr. Burke. He poffeffes 
genius, but he wants judgment ; and is better calculated for the clo- 
fet than a public affembly. Intent upon the difplay of his own abi- 
Jities, he cannot watch the paffions, or accommodate himfelf to the 
temper of his audience. In his reafoning he is too fubtle and ab- 
ftrufe. He never ftrikes boldly at his adverfary, but by endeavour. 
ing to circumvent, fuffers him to efcape. He renders politics a ful 
tem of metaphyfics. We admire, byt we are not convinced. Tris 
fling, diffufive, and puerile, he feems to have chofen the /udit amabi- 
liter for his motto; and when we expeét him in all his dignity upon 
the front of the theatre, we find him at play behind the fcenes, 
—Yet he has his excelicncies. His imagination is warm and fruit 
ful. He ptays with the moft difficult fubjeét; he leads it through 
the winding mazes of his fancy; he places it in a thoufand lights ; 
he gives it an infinity of colours. We admire for a while the Splen- 
dour of the drefs ; but the eye becomes tired with the gaudy glare of 
the glittering tinfel, and wifhes for the beautiful fimplicity of na- 
ture. Inftead of bringing forward the bold outlines and prominent 
features of his figure, he beftows his labour upon the ‘drapery, and 
-even in this he is faulty. His purple robes‘refemble a patched gar- 
ment. He often debafes the fublimett thought by the coarfeft allu- 
fion, and mingles the vulgarity of idiom with the moft delicate 
graces of expreffion.—Mr. Burke has a certain currency with all 
parties, he never can rift into /ferling value with any. 

' Mr. Fox wants every requifite to form the exterior of an orator. 

His perfon is fhort and fqualid; his appearance mean and difagree- 

able ; his voice, naturally inharmonious, is rendered more fo by his 
unfkilful management of it. His countenance is ftrongly a“ 
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the hand. The noble Lord and his Brother relying upon fuch 
powertul afiftance, looked forward, not only to ‘an honourable 
acquital, but to a vote of thanks, and it was the intereit of Ope 
polition to promote the enguiry, whatever might be the event tothe 
noble Admiral and the honourable Commander, becaufe it would 
take up the time and harrafs the attention of Government, ata 
juncture when time was moft wasting, and atiention fhould be 
leat embarvailed. 

Such was the tribunal before which they appeared. Miniftry 
had ceclared they fhould confine theinfelves to their own excul- 
pation ; Oppofition favoured their caufe; fo that they had little 
io dread from the rigour of their judves, ‘The evidence is equally 
hrange. 

Lord Cornwallis was the firft exami:ed ; and truly his Lord- 
fliip’s 





At his Jerufalem levee, jf a ftranger were to be afked, which of the 
chofen race prefent had moft of the blood of Jacob in his veins, Mr. 
yox would be peinted out as the man.- He poficfies ftrong. ingre- 
dients to form a political charaier. He has carly been accuftomed 
to the viciflitudes of fortune, and marked out by the ftorms of fate. 
Heisa ftranger to thofe indulgences of youth which unnerve the in- 
tellectual fyftem : the liftlefs languor that fucceeds the exceiiive hila- 
rity of focial pleafures ; the abufe of wine; or the immoderate en- 
joyment of women. Play has filled up the meafure of his time, 
and he has experienced all its diftraction. From aflluence and pro- 
fperity he has been reduced to beggary aad want; from a command 
of fortune and friends, to a feryile dependence upon ufurious ¢redi- 
This has fitted him for the great bufinefs of a kingdom, and 
ght him to look for revolutions. In the Houfe of Conmons he 





leads Oppofition. He is not fuppofed to poffefs a great fund of informa- 


tion, but his mind fupplics this deficiency from her own inexhaufti- 
ble treafure. His underftanding is ftrong and mafculine ; his expref- 
fion full and copious, In proportion to the quicknets of his concep- 
tion, lus delivery is rapid. ‘The torrent of argument comes rolling 
from him with irrefiftible foree; he docs not leave his hearers to fol- 
low, he drives them before him. He is a perfect mafter of the art of 
debate, and difguifes the fentiments of his opponents with fo much 
dexterity, that it is fome time before we perceive the diftortion. The 
ftrongeft fenfe is not proof againft his power. He fits truth to the 
sack of ingenuity, and tortures the unhappy fufferer. His cloquence 
never fails tu produce its effect. It ftrikes the whole aflembly; every 
man communicates the fhock to his ncighbour.---With thefe quali- 
fications he would rife to the higheft offices in the flate, if as ftriking 
difadvantages did not fetter his flight. He is fuppofed to want firm- 
nefs. He is faid to be defiitute of principle. As his charaCer 4s 
fo bare to public view, his efforts are not imputed to honourable 
motives. His invincible attachment to play makes it impoilible-for 
him to poffefs the confidence of his country; and though his abil 
°s are admired by all men, no man wihes him to Ge employed. 
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fhip’s teftimony is is of a very curious nature. Before he anfwer; 
any queftion, he takes an opportunity to affure the Houfe of his 
great veneration and regard for the character of Sir William 
Howe ; and that he thinks he has ferved his country with fide. 
lity, affiduity, and great ability. After having borne this public 
teitimony to the General’s conduc, he begs the Houfe to under. 
ftand, that he fhall not anfwer queftions of opinion, but merely 
queftions of matter of fact. The policy of this condué is obyi- 
ous. Lord Cornwallis will not fusject himfelf to the dilemma of 
giving his opinion upon particular operations, becaufe if he gave 
it in favour of the eneral, he might be at a lofs to juftify it; 
and if upon queftions being propofed to him, the anfwer fhould 
turn out unfavourable to the General, he would then leave the 
Houfe at a lofs to underftand haw he came to form fuch an opi- 
nion of Sir William Howe's great ability, The refource was cers 
tainly happy, and does honour to his Lordfhip’s ingenuity. 
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Adminifiration Diffefied, in which the Grand National Culprits, 
are laid open for the Public Infpection, 8vo. Barker. 


How far this writer has acquitted himfelf with regard to 
his promife in the title-page, we leave to the determination 
of thofe, who profefs themiéelves politicians, As a fample, 
however, ef the manner in which he treats his fubject, we 
prefent our readers with the following extrac. 

‘¢ But it is time we proceed to examine into the fecond branch 
of our enquiry—*Whether our degradation and misfortunes may 
not be derived from a corrupt and perverted Adminiftration?? 
And here, as in Court proceffions, it is cuftom to call firlt upon 
the infenor in office, we will begin with the noble Lord who 
prefides over the Navy: —it being cuflomary to confider the 
Army as the fuperior eftabiifhment. 

** The noble Lord at the head of the Admiralty, at the com- 
mencement of the prefent war, had been, the greateft part of his 
life, at different periods, either chief or affiftant at the Admiralty 
Board, His {peculative and theoretic knowledge, were fuppofed 
to be greater than any other man’s; becaufe, his attendance had 
becn longer. Theoretic knowledge of a Navy was judged to be 
a better requifite at the admiralty, than the moft confummate 
practical aequifitions.—His Lordthip was therefore continued, and 
the conduét of the Navy through an arduous war, for that was 
clearly forefeen by men of penetration, committed to his care. 
How far the appointment of a Jandman to fuch an office was com: 
petent and judicious, fhall not be here inveftigated. Many proofs 
were adduced, of naval fuccefs under fimilar aufpices: his Lord- 
fhip was faid to have parts, genins, and induftry; and the ap- 
pointment was confirmed, Parts and genius we ought to — 
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It will be but a trifling objeétion to the employment of them to 

fay, the pofleflor is deficient of experience in any particular cafe. 
Parts and genius acquire knowledge, as if it were by intuition 
They fee at a ylance what dulnefs cannot difcover with long-cx- 

ploring eyes;—-They gain the experience of half a century, in 
half a month; and are indeed, the only fafe, the only true cri- 
terion, whereby to choofe the director, or the leader, of a great 
enterprize. It has been the curfe of this nation, the baneful 
fource from whence all our national calamities have flowed; that 
length of fervice, order of fuccefiion, and great experience, muft 
elect our commanders, and choofe our Miniflers. We ought 
therefore, to pafs over the want of praétical knowledge; and to 
confider the appointment of that noble Lord, as judicious and 
advantageous: prefuppofing, however, that he really bad parts and 
genius. If that was mifconceived, the event could not but be 
accordingly ; for of two dull heads to choofe the unexperienced, 
mult be fatal. The Lord of Hofts will, it is to be hoped, in 
future, deliver us from ignorance and dulnefs; and infpire his 
Majeity with that wifdom, which may lead him to take valour and 
genius by the hand, and give them commands; even though 
they fhould be found in the poffeffion of a Boatfwain, or a Core 
pora ° 

‘‘ However, the appointment of the noble Lord, wader the 
notion Of parts, genius and induftry, was, at leaft {pecious. Let 
it pafss He knew the important tafk he had underteken. He 

was to enter upon an American War, but, he knew that his great- 

eft object was in embrio; that, like the foetus in the womb, though 

it was then coneealed, yet it muft come forth in due time. He 

could not be ignorant that France had very fkilful midwives; mid- 

wives able to accelerate the delivery of that great body, their 

natlon, was pregnant with. It was this Lord’s duty to know, 

that they had a fifter very far gone in the fame fituation. That 

the impregnation of both having been at the fame period, the 

delivery would be nearly congenial in point of time. That when 

thefe two bodies were fairly launched into the ocean, their ab- 

ject would be the deftraction of Great Britain.—In fine, metap.ors 

apart, this Lord, if he did not forefee, foon after the commence- 

ment of the American war, that the Houfe of ourbon would 
unite and attack us; if he did not forefee that—his parts and 
genius are but very problematical.— Heaven grant that before we 
get through the noble Lord’s adminiitration, the whole oi his parts 
and genius, may not prove a delufion, and a cheat. ; 

“‘ We now behold the noble Lord preparing for the Amencan 
war, Here there was no great neceffity for his parts and genius. 
A few privateers and fifhing boats cou!d not give the noble Lord 
much trouble. The Americans had nothing elfe to oppofe. The 
noble Lord might therefore mix the dulce with the utile,—and 
{pare a reafonable por'ion of his time to cultivate the mufe-; to 
purfue thofe elegant amufements, which his fixe tafe and dei:cate 


Jeelings, have feletted and ftamped with a naiveté, totally his — 
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‘* The ill fuccefs of the troops was nothing to the noble Lord; 
let others look to that. While our line of battle thips enatintel 
Safely to rot, in defiance of the American boats; the firft Lord of 
the Admiralty did his dury.—He was every way juftified —Tgh 
no thought for the morrow, let the morrow take thought for itfelf, was 
the noble Lord’s juftification; and, it muft be owned, Upon 
scripture grounds. — Nor was it his bufinefs to trouble himfelf 
about what might, or what not might happen in Europe, at a 
period two or three years remote. 

** Some curious, bufy, impertinent medlers; perfons indeed 
who had no bufinefs to interfere, for they were not Lords of 
the Admisalty, nor did they hold any office ‘under Government; 
wanted to trouble the foft repofe of the noble Lord. They pre- 
tended that being Senators of one or the other Houfe, they had 
an indefeafible right, if not to advife, at leaft to give informa- 
tion on public affairs. They thundered in his ears.—*‘ Beewore 
of France, foe is arming.’ —‘Beware of Spain, foe is cquiping a fect; 
and repeated thefe cautions daily, through each feflion of Par- 
liament. The noble Lord gave them this conftant and uniform 
an{wer— ‘Your information is falfe. — The Court of Veriailles 
denies your charge. —The Court of Madrid is aftonifhed at your 
affurance.’—The reply of the Minority, it muft be confeffed, 
was impolite, was rude.—‘We do not believe this,’ fay the Mi- 
nority,’ though two Princes affert it; for we have inconteftib'e 
evidence to the contrary. Send your emiffaries to Breft, to Roch- 
fort, and Toulon; to Ferrol, and to Carthagena; inform your- 
felves of the truth of our affertion, from the demontiration of 
their vulgar fenfes..—The noble Lord was too well bred to do 
any fuch thing:—When two perfons of different rank, affert 
contrary faéts, the fuperior fhould certainly be credited. ‘The in- 
formation conveyed to the noble Lord, was in no inftance au- 
thenticated beyond the evidence of a fubjeét; whereas two fo- 
vereign Princes had given the noble Lord affurances to the 
contrary. 

“* But,’ faysthe noble Lord, ‘fuppofe your information to 
be true —Grant that France is arming, that Spain is equiping a 
fleet—what then? — Fear nothing. I am the diretor of your 
navy. I will be refponfible that thofe fleets of the enemy, 
your imagination has fo magnified, fhall be encountered by 4 
fuperior {quadron.—My head, and that is no inconfiderable Stake, 
fhail ftand or fall upon the event of my fulfilling this engage- 
ment with Parliament and the Public —So, ceafe your garrulous 
prating; you know nothing. Government muft be the beft in- 
formed; and your mifinformation arifes only from fpleen and 
difappointment.—Yon want our places; you fhail not have then. 
The King of France is our friend;—the King of Spain is our 
friend ; — for their refpective Ambafladors told me fo yefterday.” 
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An Addrefs to the Freeholders of Middlefex, affembled at Free 
Mafons Tavern in Great Queen Street, upon Monday the 20th 
of December 1779, being the Day appointed for a Meeting of 
the Freeholders, for the Purpofe of efiablifhing Meetings to 

, maintain and fupport the Freedom of Election. 8vo. 6d. Dixwell. 


An old correfpondent has defired us to make an early men- 
tion of the above pamphlet ; how it has efcaped our notice 
fo long, we cannot pretend to fay. Not being profeffed poli- 
ticans we hope our correfpondent will be fatisfied with our 


laying a fhort extra& before our readers, - 
“To the Chairman of the Freeholders of Middlefex, Sc.” 
6< Sir, 


‘* The profeffed defign of your meeting, and the prefent alarme 
ing ftate of public affairs, induce me to fubmit the following fenti- 
ments to the judgment of Yourfelf, and the other Gentlemen af- 
fembled ; prefuming, if they appear to be founded on reafon, 
they will not be the lefs regarded, on account of their being fug- 
geited by an unknown individual. 

“‘ The degree of attention, which ought in reafon to be paid by 
the Reprefentative in Parliament to the Inftructions of his Contfti- 
tuents, has often been the fubjeét of controverfy. For my own 
part, I muit freely confefs, that in every inftance, in which hi- 
therto the fentiments of the electors of Great Britain have been 
conveyed to the elected, the latter may be juftified, in paying no 
further degree of attention to them than the arguments, confidered 
independently of the authority of the perfons inftructing or re- 
monttrating, appear to deferve. 

“It has frequently been urged upon fuch occafions, that the per- 
fon, thus inftruéted, ought to confider himfelf as the reprefenta- 
tive of the kingdom at large ; and therefore, as not under a par- 
ticular obligation to obey the inftruétions of the county, or bos 
rough, which returns him. This argument, though frequently 
adopted for no very defenfible purpole, is, in my apprehenfion, 
evidently founded in good fenfe. 

“And with ftill greater appearance of reafon may the repre- 
fentatives of the Commons, aétually aflembled in Parliament, per- 
mit to lie negleéted on their table the petition or remonftrance of 
the moft refpeétable, or moft po. lous county of the king¢om, if 
the fentiments, contained in the ‘.d petition or remonftrance, be 
difcordant with their own. . : . 

“ Partial interefts, acd a paftial conception of the point in 
queftion, may with greater probability be fuppofed to prevail in 
a county Meeting, however refpectable, than in the public affem- 
bly of the nation. A declaration of opinion, in the ftrongett lan- 
guage of remonftrance, cannot be unlawful, and may frequently 
be expedient ; and the right of petitioning is a privilege, to 

Vor. XI. Yy whic, 
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which the obfcureft individual is intitled. But to determine, to 
reject, or to redrefs, lies intirely in the breait of the general re- 
prefentative of the whole. 

‘* But if neither the Commons Houfe of Parliament, nor any of 
its Members, are under an obligation to obey the inftructions or 
commands of the perfons who eleét them, fignified as fuch in. 
flructions have hitherto been, with lefs appearance of reafon can 
it be expected, that the opinions of the freeholders of a county 
fhould influence the crown. 

** The King, the Houfe of Lords, and the Commons of this 
country, equally and adequately reprefented in Parliament, are 
each of them to be regarded as abfolutely free and independent, 
While the Conftitution fubfifts, the King cannot fubmit to the 
moft diftant idea of coercion by one or both of the other branches 
of the: Legitlature ; and confequently may, if he judges proper, 
reject the petition or remonftrance of a fet of men, whofe opi- 
nion, even the Commons Houfe of Parliament is not under an 
obligation to regard. 

‘6 This doctrine, I truft, will not be found in the leaft to mi- 
litate againft the acknowledg:d right of the people to new-model 
the Conititution, and to punifh with exemplary rigour every per- 
fon with whom they have entrufted power, provided, in their opi- 
nion, he fhall be found to have betrayed that truft. 

** I fpeak only of a period, when, from the acquiefence of the 
people, it plainly appears to be their will, that the form of go- 
vernment already eftablithed fhould continue in exiftence. 

*¢ Widely different from the prefent, would be the nature and 
energy of my expreffions, were I treating of that folemn hour, 
when the delegates of a ftate, chofen according to forms, which 
not law and cuftom but neceffity or expedience fhall prefcribe, 
and affembling for the purpofe of inquiring into the abufe ot 
power, fhall fit in awful judgment upon the traiterous invaders of 
their rights. In fuch affembly alone I acknowledge the Sovereign 
power to refide. To fuch alone the tremendous name of Ma- 
jefty may with propriety be attributed. And, compared with its 
imperial jurifdiction, the prerogatives of the Crown, the {plen- 
did privileges of the Nobles, and the authority of the Commons 
Houfe of Parliament, either feparately confidered, or combined, 
are lefs than duft upon the fcale. , 

‘« For the reafons above-mentioned, and others to which I 
ihall not at prefent call the attention of my readers, the memo- 
rable petitions of the Freeholders of Middlefex, and of other 
counties of England to the Crown, praying a diffolution of the 
Parliament, appear to have been very ill calculated to produce any 
falutary effect. aa 

‘* To what purpofe was it to prefer an ungrateful petition to 4 
power which you could not legally coerce? Men poffeffed ot pow- 
er are not difpofed to part with it, upon the petition of the perfons 
who have declared themfelves injured by its exertion. Such mode 
of feeking redrefs rather tends to perpetuate the grievances of which 


we complain. It cannot Le conftrued a breach of pong vs 
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affert, that the Houfe of Commons of that day was an Engine 
of Opppreffion, worked by that very power, trom which it was 
requelted the deftruction of it thould proceced. 





A Sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
? a r ° 7°) + 

the Abbey Church, WVeftminfier, on Friday February ath, 1780, 
being the Day appointed by his Majefty’s Proclamation for a 
gencral Faft. By ohn Lord Bifhop of St. David's. 4to. 15, 


Davis. 


His Lordfhip hath made choice of the following words 
for his text: ‘* Sanéiify ye a faft, call a folemn affimbly, 
gather the elders, and all the inhabitants of the land into the houje 
of the Lord your God, and cry unto the Lord.” Jocli. 14. 

This fermon hath neither force of argument, elegance of 
diétion, or propriety of fentiment to recommend it. But 
ho!d—otherwife we fhall be deemed contumacious, and be accu- 
fed of /peaking evil of dignities ; which pradtice * is certainly 
very criminal, it being an offence againft decency and good 
order, and as {uch extremely hurtful to civil fociety.” 





A Sermon preached hefore the Honourable Houfe of Commons, at 
the Church of St. Margaret's, IVefiminfier, on Friday, Fe- 
bruary 4th, 1780, being the day appointed by his Majz/iy’s Pro- 
clamation, to be obferved as a Day of Fafting and Humiliation, 
By George Horne, D. D. Prefident of Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, and Chaplain in Ordinary to bis Mayfly. 4to. 15. 
Rivington, 


Tn the firft part of this pertinent difcourfe, Doétor Horne 
fhews, that the charaéters of the warrior and the Chriftian 
are not incompatible, and that a time of war fhould be a 
time of reformation, 
“* But it may be afked,” fays he, ‘* what is to be the nature of 
of this reformation, and wherein is it to confift? An anfiwer may 
be returned to this queftion in the concluding words of the text ; 
(taken from Deut. ini. v. 29.) ** kecp thee from every wicked thing ;” 
forfake all evil, and be upon your guard againft the return of it; 
but as fome fins, like fome difeafe, are more prevalent and con- 
tagious at certain times, and in certain places, than others, mark 
well the abominations which difcriminate and difgrace the age = 
¥Yya the 
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the country in which you live, and be more efpeciaily upon yout 
guard againft them. 3 : 

‘¢ Jehovah,” faith the divine Pfalmift, ** looketh from heaven, 
he beholdeth all the fons of men; from the place of his habitation 
he looketh upon all the inhabitants of the earth ; and confidereth 
all their works.” He looketh, then, on all the inhabitants of thig 
Jand; he confidereth all their works. And, when thus he looketh, 
what doth he behold ? 

‘« He beholdeth a great people, much degenerated, and daily 
more and more degenerating from that noble fimplicity and manly 
integrity, which chara¢terifed the manners of thcir venerable an. 
ceftors ; depraving their minds by the adoption of bad principles, 
enfeebling their bodies by vice and effeminacy, fquandering their 
fortunes at the gaming table, and then by an aét of violence, in the 
rage and fury of defpair, rufhing forth to meet their judge. 

*¢ He beholdeth that virtue, which conftitutes the excellency 
and dignity of the other fex, which is to it protection and orna- 
ment, a robe and adiadem, in danger of being totally laid afide, 
while the courts are crouded with trials for conjugal infidelity. 

‘*¢ He beholdeth an exormous and fenfelefs luxury, ftill increafing’ 
with the diftrefles of the times, accompanied by a diflipation, de- 
priving its votaries of attention to all that is wife, and great, and 


good. 
‘© He beholdeth his ordinances negleéted ; his fabbaths profan- 


ed; his facraments difparaged; his temples forfaken; his mini- 
fters defpifed; his religion torn in pieces by contending fects, 
while there feems to be fearcely enough of it, for each of them to 
take a little; the infidel openly reviling, or covertly mocking the 
faith ogce delivered to rhe faints deferted for the dregs of Socinian- 
ifm ; a fet of men ftiling themfelves philofopters, wantoning in all 
the paradoxical abfurdisies of {cepticifm, leaving us, between them, 
neither matter nor fpirit, neither body nor foul, and doing their 
beft endeavours, in their lives, and after their deaths, to render 
us a nation literally ** without God in the world.” 

Tn the above extraét the Doétor hath drawn the leading 
features of the times from liie. 0. 





The Force of Tiuth, an Authentic Narrative, by Thomas Scitt, 
Curate of Fefian Underwood, and Ravenjione, Bucks, 12m0, 
2s. Unbound: Keith. 


Here we have fre/h milk for the babes and fucklings of 
grace, Let them come and tafte, Mr. Scott gives a free 
invitation. 

However, to give our readers a true idea of this narrative, 


we will prefent them with part of Mr. Scott’s Preface. “ 
s* In 
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In this Narrative,” fays he “ little more is contained than an 
Hiftory of the workings of myjheart, that forge of iniquity: and of 
my confcience, that friendly monitor, whom we generally hate, be- 
caufe, as far as informed, it boldly tells us the truth, whom we en- 
deavour to pacify, to lay afleep, and to render infenfible, «: if feared 
with a hot iron; which, through the deceitivinefs of our hearts, 
of fin, and of the world, by the athitance of Satan, we generally 
in time accomplith ; and to whofe remonftrances, until this is ef- 
fected, we commonly deafen ourfelves by living in a continual noife 
and buftle. The confliét in my foul between thefe two are here re- 
lated, and fome account given of the artifices which Satan, in confr- 
deracy with my beart, made ufe of to keep my con/cience quiet, and 
filence ts remonflrances ; asalfo of the means which the Lord employed 
todefeat this confpiracy, to give confcience its due afcendancy, and 
to incline my before unwilling heart to become obedient to its triend- 
ly admonitions ; with the effect thereof upon my religious views 
and conduc#.” 

In this enthufiaftic performance Mr. Scott defcribes the dif- 
ferent revolutions of his mind, how from a /eper in every 
part, he became /ound and perfeé?, fo as to be numbered among 
the emightened lambs of the tabernacle. He alfo mentions his 
courfe of ftudy, and points out how he was affected after 
reading particular authors. On reading Mr. Venn’s effay 
onthe prophecy of Zecharias, a folemn paflage went home 
to his heart. Confequently thereupon, he makes the follow- 
ing declaration : 

** | thould as eafily be convinced that there were no Holy Ghoff, as 
that he was not present avith my foul, When I read this paflage, and 
the whole of what Mr. Venn has written upon that fubject, it 
came to my heart with fuch power, convittion, and demonffration of 
the /pirit, that it Lifted me up above the cvorid, and gave me that 
victory which faith alone can give ; and that iderty which is where 
the #pirit of the Lord is, and no where elfe.” 

The above extraét is truly in the //bitfieldian firain, (1. ¢.) 
confonant to the warm, paffinate, and rapturous phrafeology of 
experienced faints. O. 





A Defeription of the Apparatus of arbitrarily heated and medi- 
cated Water Baths, partial Pumps, vapmirous and dry Baths, 
internal and external moift and dry Fumigations, oleous, fapona~ 
ccous, fpirituous and dry Friétions; ereéied in Panton-Square, 
Haymarket, in the Year 17793 at the folicitation of many 
of the Faculty, Nobility, and Gentry; with an Account of their 
Nature and Efficacy in the Cure of moft Difarders incident to 
the human Lody, Supported by the Opinions of the moft eminent 
Phy/icians 


. 
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Phyficians, both Ancient and Modern; to which are add: 
Jeveral well authenticated Cafes of Cures, performed on Pry. 
fons of Credit and Reputation. By R. Dominiceti, M. D. Svo, 
Price 1s. Nichol. 


A defcription of an apparatus ereéted in Panton-Square, 
upon the fame plan with that of Dr. Dominiceti of Chel- 
fea, together with a colle¢tion of fome cafes of cures, 





A Praéiical Grammar of the French Language. By N. Wan 
Jirocht. 8vo. Johnion. 


We have already fo many, and fo much better publica- 
tions on the fame tubjeé, that we do not fee the neceflity, 
nor even propriety of the prefent performance. Not only 
its plan, but even, in fome meafure, its title is borrowed 
from preceeding works of a fimilar nature. As Mr, 
Wanoftrocht, however, is a private teacher of the French 
tongue, and as every teacher may be fuppofed to underftand 
his own method of inftruétion better than he could do that 
of any other, the work may meet with fome encourage- 
ment and may even be of fome ufe, in the narrow circle 
of the author’s acquaintance, 





Deifm not conjifient with the Religion of Reafon and Nature, 
By Capel Berrow, 4. MM. 4to. Price 4s. Dodiley. 


In the courfe of Mr. Berrow’s controverfy with the au- 
thor of * Deifin fairly ftated and fully vindicated,” [ Annett, 
by name] we have with great pleafure obferved his {pirited 
and powerful defence of Revelation : efteemed his condué, 
efpecially in thefe days of fcepticifm, becoming the chril- 
tian and the divine, “The prefent edition is infcribed, in a 
pleafing and artlefs manner, to His Royal Highneis the 
Prince of Wales. 





. . . “ . } 
Choix de Livres. Francois, a Pufage de la jeune Nobleffi, ou (6 
jeunes gens de qualité de l’un &F Pautre Sexe pourront ap- 
prendre facilement a connottre deux memes fans Maitre, 


’ 
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kes meilleures livres concernant les trois Genres les plus amufans 
dela Littérature Francois ; avoir, les Romans, 0 Hiftoire, & 
la Poife. Par Mr. Le Feune, Maitre-is-Arts, dans ’'Uni- 
verfité de Paris, 8vo. 5s. Elmiley. 


The public are under obligations to her Grace the Duch- 
efs of Devonthire, for having confented to the publication 
of awork, which was undertaken by her orders, and com- 
pofed folely for her private ufe. She has by this condefcen- 
{ion done a piece of fervice to the youth of both fexes, who 
are ambitious of acquiring a correé and perfeé& knowledge 
of the French tongue, as they will not want in future a 
judicious guide in their choice of French books. 





Political Reveries, and Utopian Schemes for the welfare of Great 
Britain and Ireland. By an idle Man. With a plan for new 
moacling the Britifh Forces by Sea and Laud. 8vo. 1s 6d. 


Richardfon. 


How a man exercifing his intelleétual faculties, like an 
author, can with propriety be called ide, we know not ; 
unlefs indeed, like the prefent writer, he may be faid, to 
have /o/? all his time in THINKNG. 





Thoughts on a Fund for the Improvement of Credit in Great 
Britain, and the Eftablifhment of a National Bank in Irc- 
land, 8vo. 1s. Murray. 


“ Worthy cogitation.” 





The Fafi Day; a Lambeth Eclogue, 4to. 1s. 6d. Bew. 


A low paltry abufe of the Hon. Mrs. C+w—llis lady of 
the prefent A-——--———-p of C-——-——y. 


Paradife 
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Paradife Regained; or, the Battle of Adam and the Fox, an 
heroic Poem. 4to. 28s. Bew. 


The late duel between two members of the Houfe of 
Commons gave rife, it feems, to this wretched produétion, 





Unanimity, a Poem, 4to. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 


How. our author came to give his Poem the above title 
we are at a lofs to determine, for fo far from tending to pro- 
mote unanimity, it deals in nothing but party abufe and 
feurrility. 





Anfusers to cur Corre/pondents. 


Mr. Anderfon’s letter is come to hand, and fhall have a place in 
our next month’s Review. 


We are very forry it is not in our power to comply witha 
** Country Critic’s,” requett. 


We mufi beg ** Theatricus” to grant us a little further time 
to confider of his plan. 


K.S. W——, Y-—-, N——, Z. A, R, Q.and FLORUS, 
are received, 





